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I.L.0. Notes 


The Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 
closed on Tuesday, 25 June. In spite of an exceptionally heavy 
agenda, the programme was carried through within the usual period 
of about three weeks. While opinions will no doubt differ as to the 
value of some of the results of the Session, their importance taken as 
a whole cannot fail to be recognised. As in previous years, a full 
account of the proceedings will be given in an early number of the 
Review ; the present notes are therefore limited to comments on some 
of the more outstanding events of the Session. 


* 
* * 


The question of the forty-hour week has at last emerged from the 
impasse in which it had been left as a result of the discussions of the 
last two Sessions. By 79 votes to 30 the Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention declaring approval of “the principle of a forty-hour 
week applied in such a manner that the standard of living is not 
reduced in consequence”. Admittedly the Convention merely lays 
down a principle, and the States ratifying it will be under no obliga- 
tion to apply the forty-hour week unless and until they ratify the 
separate Conventions applying the principle to particular industries. 
But the advocates of the forty-hour week, while guarding against 
excessive optimism, may well claim a moral victory in the fact that 
an international assembly in which some fifty States are represented 
has accepted, by an imposing majority of votes, a text embodying 
the solemn affirmation of the principle. In 1919, when the authors 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation drew 
up a list of objectives for the new institution, they included in it 
the adoption of the eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week. 
The true significance of the vote of the Conference is that this standard 
is now relegated to the past. In the programme assigned to the 
Organisation by Article 41 of its Constitution, the forty-hour week 
has now taken the place of the eight-hour day and the forty-eight 
hour week as the standard to be aimed at. Henceforward the efforts 
of the Conference will have to be directed to securing the application 
of this new standard. 


* 
* * 
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The Conference did not allow this year’s Session to close without 
showing its intention that the declaration of principle in the new 
Convention should not remain purely abstract. By 72 votes to 34 
it adopted a Draft Convention applying the principle of the forty- 
hour week to glass-bottle works. Two other Draft Conventions, 
relating to public works and building, obtained majorities, but not 
the two-thirds of the votes necessary for their adoption. For these 
two branches, and also for coal mines and iron and steel works, the 
Conference decided to place the question on the agenda of the next 
Session for second discussion. This postponement will certainly 
cause some disappointment. It should however be noted that in no 
case can the vote of the Conference be interpreted as an avowal of 
the impossibility of applying the forty-hour week in any particular 
industry. In reality, many delegates thought that in the time at its 
disposal it was not possible for the Conference to examine the texts 
submitted to it with sufficient thoroughness or to produce a satis- 
factory final version. They therefore preferred the ordinary double- 
discussion procedure to the emergency procedure of a single discussion. 
This is the real significance of the voting. 

« * 

Far from any idea of limiting the application of the forty-hour 
week, the principle of which it had just formally approved, the Con- 
ference adopted three successive resolutions expressing its wish to 
proceed forthwith to study the extension of the principle to other 
industries. By 63 votes to 26, 66 to 25, and 73 to 19, it invited the 
Governing Body to consider the desirability of placing the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in the textile, printing and book- 
binding, and chemical industries on the agenda of the next Session. 
As Mr. Jouhaux pointed out at the closing sitting, these industries, 
added to those carried over from this year’s Session, constitute in 
reality the whole body of essential industries. Faithful to the decla- 
ration of principle embodied in the general Convention, the Con- 
ference has thus made it clear that the aim it is pursuing is nothing 
less than the general application of the forty-hour week. 


* * 

The widespread interest roused in all countries by the discussions 
on the forty-hour week must not be allowed to obscure the decisions 
taken by the Conference on the other questions on its agenda. Only 
a mere enumeration of them can be given here. 

A Recommendation on unemployment among young persons 
was adopted by 106 votes to nil. A Draft Convention on the main- 
tenance of pension rights of migrant workers was adopted by 85 votes 
to nil; a Draft Convention on the employment of women on under- 
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groud ‘work by 117 votes to nil. By 72 votes to 18 the Conference 
revised in part the text of the 1931 Convention on hours of work 
in coal mines in order to remove certain difficulties in the way of its 
ratification. Lastly, by 94 votes to nil and by 107 votes to 15 it decided 
to place the questions of the recruiting of labour in colonies and of 
holidays with pay on the agenda of the next Session for second and 
final discussion. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the wholesale character of the 
voting in most of these cases. This is evidence of the practical interest 
in social progress which is felt by the delegates as a whole. It also 
shows that while at certain moments the Conference can, be the scene 
of heated and even violent discussions, it remains after all the scene 
of conciliation and collaboration. 


* ? * 

The discussion of the Director’s Report afforded indubitable proof 
of the Conference’s determination to intensify and extend the activ- 
ities of the International Labour Organisation, not only in fields 
which it has already explored but also in others which up to the present 
have been outside the range of its practical interest. Never have 
suggestions for new lines of study been more numerous ; their direc- 
tion, too, is highly significant. An invitation to the Office, embodied 
in a formal resolution, to study the problem of nutrition’; proposals, 
voiced by various delegates, recommending to the Office’s attention 
such subjects as population questions in relation to standards of 
living, consumption and purchasing power, the relations between 
conditions in agriculture and in industry, or the consequences for the 
rest of the world of the industrialisation of new countries : in all of 
these the Conference showed that it did not intend to limit its horizon 
to labour legislation alone. It recognised that the economic facts which 
govern social problems cannot be ignored by the International Labour 
Organisation, and that it is in a study of these facts that the solution 
must be sought for the social problem—the problem, that is, not 
only of establishing suitable working conditions, but also of giving 
the workers the surety of really humane living conditions. 

* ” * 

For the first time in its existence the International Labour Orga- 
nisation is about to convene a meeting on the South American Con- 
tinent. On the invitation of the Chilean Government an International 
Labour Conference, to which all the American States Members of the 
Organisation will be invited, will open at Santiago on 30 December 
of this year. H.E. Mr. Garcia Oldini, Chilean Government Delegate, 
announced this invitation to the Conference in the course of the discus- 
sion of the Director’s Report, and the Governing Body, in a special 
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Session, immediately accepted it. The Conference will be convened 
by the International Labour Office, which will also be responsible 
for its organisation. The Governing Body will be represented by a 
special delegation. 

This decision is important in many respects and will perhaps 
open a new chapter in the history of methods of collaboration between 
the Members of the Organisation. The conflicting tendencies towards 
universalism and regionalism are well known to all international 
institutions ; the problem is to find means of conciliating them. The 
inherent nature of the International Labour Organisation gives it 
a tendency towards universalism, and it has in fact gone most of the 
way towards attaining this. But it is none the less beyond question 
that for certain countries problems arise which are of a special nature 
and are of the highest interest for them, and for them alone. The Con- 
ference to be held at Santiago will have the advantage of enabling 
the countries of the American Continent to throw new light on certain 
problems which are engaging their special attention. In particular, 
it will be able to examine the situation of the existing International 
Labour Conventions with special reference to their ratification and 
application by the countries of America. At the same time, the results 
of the Conference will fall naturally into place in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation, for they will take the form of 
resolutions addressed to the Organisation. 





The Economic Implications of Material 
Progress 


by 


Allan G. B. FisHEer 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand 


The problem studied in this article is the nature of the changes 
which must be made in the structure of production if we are to 
enjoy the opportunities for material progress which are to-day 
available as a result of the growth of knowledge and of mankind’s 
power to control its environment. An analysis of world economic 
history suggests that there are three main stages of economic de- 
velopment : the primary or agricultural stage ; the secondary or 
industrial stage ; and the tertiary stage, which should now be 
gaining on the others, and in which the emphasis is laid on the 
production of the goods and services (such as art, science, litera- 
ture, education, travel, and amusement) on which real civilisation 
depends. The author maintains that what is wanted in the present 
conditions is not a further increase in the supply of “ primary” 
or even “ secondary’ products, except in the direction of better 
quality and greater variety, but rather a recognition of the impor- 
tance of the “ tertiary’’ products and of the necessity of raising 
the general standard of life by diverting a continually increasing 
amount of labour and capital to this type of production. 


Fi 


HE whole world to-day is familiar with the absurd and 
tragic paradox of widespread poverty in the midst of 
potential plenty, and some people are perhaps a little weary 
of the bewildering variety of explanations which the paradox 
has called forth. In many of these explanations there is at least 
a grain of truth, and sometimes much more, but their effective- 
ness is often much diminished by failure to understand the nature 
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of the difficulties which arise when we endeavour to adapt the 
machinery of production which has been adequate at one Jevel 
of wea!th to the necessities of a higher level. It is not so much 
plenty itself which creates difficult problems, but the process 
of increasing plenty. Few problems to-day are indeed not greatly 
complicated by these difficulties, and it is therefore desirable 
to pay more attention than is usually done to the adjustments 
in the organisation of production which the process of material 
progress constantly demands. 

It cannot be pretended that the fundamental notions which 
emerge from such a study are strictly speaking new, and many 
people when their attention is directed to them may be disposed 
to wonder why so much time should be devoted to labouring 
the obvious. It is, however, a sad commentary on the extent 
to which both business men and economists have failed to 
understand fully the system which the business man claims 
to work, and the economist to explain, that many of the prac- 
tical conclusions which inevitably follow from such an analysis 
appear in many quarters to be thoroughly revolutionary and 
arouse the most violent antagonism. 

In a society such as ours, where the objective conditions are 
present which make possible a rapid rate of material progress, 
it is of the utmost importance that we should clearly under- 
stand the changes in the structure of production which must be 
made if we are to enjoy the opportunities for material progress 
which are offered to us. For many, and perhaps for more 
important, purposes, it is desirable to analyse the notion of 
progress in general, as a philosophical or sociological concept, 
but the problem of material progress can be studied with advan- 
tage without entering upon this difficult field. Material progress 
is identical with rising average standards of living, rising average 
levels of real income. Most people would agree that some 
progress of this kind was desirable. The world has not yet 
reached the stage where we can complacently accept existing 
levels of income in the comfortable belief that we need take 
no further trouble to raise them. Certainly no capitalist can 
afford to deny the desirability or the possibility of further 
material progress. For if capitalism is to be defended at all, 
it must be defended as an instrument for ensuring ever-rising 
standards of living for the community as a whole. If the capital- 
ist ceases to regard this as his proper goal, the whole case for 
capitalism falls to the ground. 
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Actually however the world to-day has no real choice in the 
matter. The most important condition of material progress, 
the growth of knowledge, of our power to control our environ- 
ment, is present to-day to a degree quite unknown at any 
earlier period of human history. Even if it were desirable, it is 
probably impossible to check the growth of knowledge, and most 
people would agree that any attempt to do so would also be 
highly undesirable, involving, as it would, a deliberate refusal 
to make the best use of the capacities of human intelligence, 
limited though human intelligence may be. 


II. 


The problem of production in a progressive society is the 
problem, then, of providing in the correct order and the proper 
proportions the goods and services which people with rising 
real incomes are likely to wish to purchase. This is essentially 
an economic problem, to be clearly distinguished from the 
technical problems of production, which we are often told to-day 
have now been completely solved. It is probable that the extent 
to which purely technical difficulties of production have been 
overcome is frequently much exaggerated ; but it may be agreed 
that in many types of work the technical problem of production 
has to all intents and purposes been solved, and that on the 
purely technical side there is no serious barrier to prevent the 
expansion of production to almost any desired extent. But a 
trend such as this, so far from solving the economic problem 
of production—the problem of maintaining the correct propor- 
tions, in relation to the probable demand of consumers, between 
the various types of production—positively makes that problem 
more difficult, as technical advance makes the expansion of 
aggregate output more easy. For, quite apart from changes in 
taste or fashion, rising standards of living will inevitably cause 
changes in the proportions which at some earlier date seemed 
to be appropriate, and so long as standards of living continue 
to rise, there will be continuous changes in the appropriate 
proportions, so that the economic problem of production will 
be constantly requiring new solutions. 

Changes in the proportions between different kinds of pro- 
duction, in their relative importance as fields for employment 
and investment, are however impossible unless there are con- 
stant transfers of resources, of labour and of capital, from the 
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old and well-established industries to new and more risky 
industries. These changes often cause inconvenience to the 
individuals who have to make them, the labourers who have 
to change their occupation, and the capitalists who have to 
risk the loss of their capital, and in consequence the changes 
are resisted. But unless the changes are made, not only is there 
no material progress, but the whole organisation of production 
is dislocated and jammed, and we are threatened with definite 
retrogression. The inconveniences of change are indeed obvious 
enough, but if the necessary transfers of resources are not made, 
the inconveniences will be even greater though they may take a 
different form. The foolishness. of the labourer who resists 
technical improvements in his own industry is now a common- 
place of the economic historian; but the resistance of the capit- 
alist is often just as strenuous, and his responsibility in the 
world of to-day is much the greater of the two, for shortage 
of labour will seldom long delay any industrial innovation in 
which the capitalist is willing to invest, while the most eager 
willingness to change his occupation on the part of the labourer 
will be quite ineffective in face of the capitalist’s refusal to play 
his part in the scheme of transfer, and to take the risks which it is 
his peculiar function to bear. 


III. 


The general character of the trend of such transfers might 
be obtained from an outline sketch of world economic history, 
in three main stages, corresponding to the stages through 
which the expenditure of individuals or groups would pass as 
their real incomes rose. In the first or primary stage, the provi- 
sion of adequate supplies of food and of other basic necessities 
was the immediate and almost the sole purpose of the organisa- 
tion of production. Famine was an imminent, recurring, risk, 
the return of which might have been predicted with a good deal 
more assurance than we are now able to predict the fluctuations 
of the business cycle. Science was rudimentary, and there was 
little accumulation of capital, less on account of the absence 
of thrift than because of sheer poverty. Agricultural and pas- 
toral occupations were the most important. The whole world 
remained at this stage for many centuries; the inhabitants 
of western countries have long since passed it, but our minds 
are still clogged by powerful habits of thought, which are an 
unfortunate legacy of the past. 
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In the next, the secondary or industrial stage, manufactures 
and trade become relatively much more important. The pro- 
portion of aggregate income devoted to food and the basic 
necessities diminishes, largely because the rapid advance of 
science makes possible everywhere a larger and more varied real 
income. As an inevitable consequence, the importance of agri- 
cultural and other primary industries as fields for employment 
and investment declines, and there is a shift of population, 
a “drift to the towns ”’, which is almost universally deplored, 
because people generally fail to understand the real meaning 
of material progress. 

But when the secondary stage has advanced a certain dis- 
tance, the increases in real income which further material 
progress makes possible are no longer devoted so exclusively 
to the purchase of the products of ordinary manufacturing in- 
dustry, and we have open to us a new, a “ tertiary ’’, stage of 
production, in which we can with advantage to ourselves make 
increasing supplies of the vast number of miscellaneous things, 
goods and intangible or personal services, pictures and music, 
science and philosophy, and literature, facilities for education 
and travel and amusement, the things, in fact, upon which real 
civilisation depends. During the nineteenth century, the 
secondary stage obviously advanced much more rapidly than 
the primary. To-day, if our economy is to avoid repeated dis- 
locations, the “tertiary ” stage should be gaining upon both 
its predecessors. 

It is not suggested of course that the three stages are to be 
regarded as absolutely watertight, or as mutually exclusive. 
Even in the most primitive societies man has been accustomed 
to devote some of his energies to “tertiary” products. And 
when it is suggested that more labour and more capital should be 
diverted to-day into this type of production, there is no inten- 
tion of minimising the importance of such things as housing 
and house furnishings, upon which at any stage a substantial 
proportion of increases in income is likely to be spent. These, 
indeed, may be regarded as among the most important of the 
“tertiary ” products, the more rapid development of which 
it is now necessary to encourage. But without suggesting 
anything so foolish as an attempt to set dates to the three 
stages which have been mentioned, the broad contrast between 
the three types of expenditure which are likely to be observed, 
and the differences between the rates at which the relative 
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importance of the three types is likely to change, remain of 
the greatest practical importance. 


IV. 


The general failure to grasp the significance of these points, 
and, much more, to act upon it, is due in part, as has already 
been pointed out, to the marked reluctance on the part of the 
key people, who have to take the first steps in initiating the 
changes, to face the risks of personal loss which are often 
associated with change. The resistance to change also shows 
itself clearly in three different backgrounds. First, in relation 
to agriculture, it is still widely believed that anything which 
seems to threaten a decline in the relative importance of the 
agricultural population must be resisted at all costs. A wide 
variety of protective devices is used with this object in view, 
and more than that, it is frequently suggested that the only 
satisfactory method of providing work for the unemployed 
is to drive or induce more of them to go back to the land. 
Some even go so far as to believe that the experience of farm 
work will be an effective antidote against allegedly dangerous 
types of political thought. In other words, it is suggested that 
we should determine the character of the industries which are 
to be encouraged, not by the apparently rational test whether 
consumers will wish to purchase their products, but by the 
type of political and social thought which the industry in ques- 
tion is considered likely to encourage among its members. 
In any event, it appears a little simple-minded to imagine that 
the driving of people into industries where it is quite certain 
that, at the best, they will have to put up with a very low income 
will check the growth of that discontent which stimulates 
people to ask searching questions about the fundamentals of 
social and economic organisation. 

When this point is pressed, the development of agriculture 
as a remedy for unemployment is frequently defended by the 
plea, “ At least a man who is working on the land can feed 
himself.”” But this is evidence of pure defeatism. Faced with 
difficult problems of readjustment, we in effect give up the 
struggle, and ask a large and probably growing proportion of 
the population to be content with the barest living. According 
to Sir John Russell, one of the most eminent agricultural experts 
in Great Britain, “ we should do well to work out possibilities 
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of a system of colonies producing not for the world market, 
but simply for themselves. These colonies would be free from 
the risk of the struggle for place in the world market.’”’ But 
by accepting this view we should be confessing the bankruptcy 
of human intelligence, our complete failure to grapple with the 
admittedly complex problems of organisation which the modern 
world presents to us. People who believe in agricultural 
development as a solution for problems of unemployment 
obviously believe neither in the possibility nor in the desirability 
of further material progress. There are however other ways 
out, and there is no reason why we should share their gloomy 
pessimism. 

But while farmers show little disposition to appreciate the 
significance of material progress, manufacturers are unable to 
boast of any greater degree of enlightenment. The plea for 
tariff protection is in essence little more than a plea to be 
protected from the necessity for making the changes and adjust- 
ments without which material progress is impossible. In a 
rational world the response to the discovery that Japanese 
manufacturers, for example, had discovered means of supplying 
certain of our wants more efficiently than they were supplied 
before would be a prompt transference of a portion of our 
resources to new fields of activity where we could produce 
increasing quantities of the things which a world with rising 
average incomes could now afford to purchase. But instead of this 
we display the utmost resentment in face of this new and em- 
barrassing competition, and urge that all sorts of steps should be 
taken to ensure that we should go on producing exactly the 
same things as before. Even if a manufacturer begins to think 
in terms of new industries, he is almost certain to be content 
merely with an imitation of what people in other countries 
are doing. He is anxious to drive out foreigners from markets 
which are already occupied, and apparently finds the greatest 
difficulty in thinking of the genuinely new, and not merely 
transferred, markets, which material progress would make 
possible. He too does not believe in material progress. 


V. 


The same reluctance to face up to the necessity for change 
is further illustrated by our attitude towards the newer types 
of work which it is desirable to expand rapidly if the possibilities 
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of material progress are to be realised. On the one hand, we 
tend to look down on these occupations with something like 
contempt, and to regard those who work in them as parasites 
on the economic structure as a whole, whereas in fact they are 
making possible valuable additions to the aggregate income 
of the community, without which the whole structure will 
get out of gear and threaten to come to a standstill. But on 
the other hand, those who are already engaged in work of this 
kind, who are performing professional services, for example, 
resist in the most energetic way anything which seems likely 
to increase their numbers rapidly. Material progress demands 
that the proportion of the total population employed in profes- 
sional work should increase. But when faced with this necessity, 
the professional man says: “ No. The professions are already 
overcrowded. Let those who are unemployed get back to the 
land.” 

The real, though not always consciously avowed, motive 
lying behind this claim is of course clear enough. No attempt 
is made to measure the volume of professional work which the 
community needs, or to consider how far there is a divergence 
between any such measure and the amount of professional 
work which is actually offered or performed. What is really 
meant when it is alleged that a profession is overcrowded is 
not that an adequate quantity of work of that kind is already 
being performed, but the quite different proposition that if 
larger numbers of people are permitted to enter the profession 
it will be impossible to maintain the average level of income to 
which those already in the profession have become accustomed. 
This fact, together with the determined resistance of capitalists 
resolved to maintain the status quo and refusing to face the 
losses involved in the frank abandonment of equipment which 
has become superfluous, may justify some disturbing doubts 
whether the ordinary business motives of to-day will in fact be 
adequate to elicit the sort of action which is necessary if we are 
to avoid the recurrent jars and dislocations which resistance 
to progress brings with it. The smooth working of the capitalist 
system depends upon the observance of certain rules ; if a large 
proportion of capitalists refuse to obey the rules, announce ir 
effect that they are no longer going to play the old game, the 
whole organisation is threatened with disintegration. 
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VI. 


The problem of the transfer of resources from old to new 
industries has of course frequently arisen in the past. Transfers 
of the kind have in fact been made at all stages of human 
history, and are still to some extent being made at the present 
time. But the scale upon which it is desirable that they should 
be made is now so much greater than anything of which we 
have had experience in the recent past that the transfer problem 
of to-day may for practical purposes be regarded as essentially 
new. The scale is more extensive partly because the rate of 
technical progress is much more rapid. There is scarcely a 
single department of economic activity to which new technical 
improvements are not constantly being applied, and the conse- 
quent rapid increase in the capacity for production demands 
much more rapid adjustments than have been usual in the past. 
The slackening in the rate of population growth further com- 
plicates the situation. Where population is growing rapidly, 
the transfers of labour which progress makes necessary can be 
effected to a large extent by diverting part of the stream of 
new labour which is constantly coming into the market, so that 
few or perhaps no individual changes of occupation are needed. 
As wheat farming becomes more efficient a larger proportion of 
the sons of wheat farmers enter other occupations, but those 
who are already engaged in that industry remain there to supply 
the food requirements of a growing population. If, however, 
population is stationary or is growing very slowly, a larger 
proportion of the transfers which progress makes necessary 
are likely to mean definite changes of occupation, such as are 
likely to be difficult and to arouse resistance. 

The high average level of income and production which has 
already been reached introduces into the modern problem of 
transfer another complication associated with the increasing 
instability of demand. In a poor community the range of choice 
open to consumers is inevitably rather narrow, and though 
changes in taste and fashion sometimes occur, the importance 
of those fields of production in which they are likely to occur 
is small as compared with the fields where demand is likely 
to be steady and unvarying. But in a wealthy community 
consumers feel much more disposed to vary their demand 
suddenly and drastically in ways which producers find it almost 
impossible to predict. The risks which in any event are associ- 
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ated with experiments in new types of production are accord- 
ingly much increased, and producers are more and more inclined 
to stick to the old and apparently well-tested paths. This 
indeed is merely one, and perhaps not the most important, 
illustration of the fact that in a wealthy community people are 
likely to be much more sensitive to the advantages of personal 
security ; just at that time, therefore, when the need for experi- 
mentation is greater than ever, willingness to face the risks of 
experiment is much diminished. There is indeed always likely 
to be a fundamental clash between the widespread desire for 
further material progress and the even more widespread desire 
for a more certain assurance of personal security and stability. 
The most important task which the twentieth-century capitalist 
has to face is that of trying out new methods of work and 
exploring new markets, but even the most enthusiastic devotees 
of capitalism show the utmost confidence in offering advice 
which, if it were widely adopted, would mean a worldwide 
refusal even to attempt this fundamental task of capitalism. 
As Mr. F. W. Hirst recently put it?, “it is always wise to 
invest your savings in safety-first securities ”, but this policy 
is wise only if we can assume that there is an adequate supply 


of people who are willing to venture their savings in risky 
investments, where safety is far from being the first consider- 
ation. If everybody seeks safety first, not only is material 
progress checked, but the whole economy gets out of gear, 
and even those investments which have traditionally been 
regarded as gilt-edged gradually lose their attractive quality. 


Vil. 


Apart from the general conclusions which this analysis 
suggests, certain more concrete practical implications may be 
noted. In the first place, we can see that limits are very definitely 
and clearly set to the effectiveness of purely monetary policy. 
To the extent to which the dislocation of the economic structure 
is due to errors in maintaining the proper proportions between 
different kinds of production, the most cunningly devised mone- 
tary policy will by itself be quite ineffective as a corrective of 
these errors. At the best it can only give a breathing space 
which affords an opportunity for making the more fundamental 





1 Lloyd’s Bank Review, July 1933. 
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adjustments which are necessary ; but at the worst it distracts 
public attention from the necessity for these changes, and after 
a time we find the economy settling down again in a position not 
unlike that from which the monetary policy had been designed 
to move it, and with none of the root causes of dislocation 
removed. Much of the disappointment which has been experi- 
enced in recent years at the comparative failure of policies 
of credit expansion to bring the depression to a speedy end is in 
fact due to failure to understand that no general credit policy 
can be effective unless it is combined with a vigorous effort to 
correct past errors of investment policy. In such countries as 
Australia and New Zealand, for instance, exchange depreciation 
was combined with an insistence that at all costs the volume 
of production for export must be maintained, and if possible 
expanded, and where such an expansion was recorded it was 
generally regarded as a matter for rejoicing. But where the 
dislocations which needed correction were themselves in part 
due to over-development of some of the export industries, the 
opportun'ties which exchange depreciation appeared to offer 
for further development were, as we can now see in certain 
instances, likely to make the position worse instead of improving 
it. 

It further follows from the argument which has been de- 
veloped that all the policies which look in the direction of more 
vigorous land settlement, either as remedies for unemployment 
or as part of a well-balanced long-period economic policy, are 
in exact contradiction of what is demanded by material progress. 
We may have difficulty in describing in detail the new kinds 
of work which it is desirable to develop, but we need have no 
hesitation in affirming quite emphatically that more food 
production, more farming, are not wanted. The world already 
has too many farmers, and it is impossible to establish permanent 
stability for farming industries unless the efforts which are 
everywhere being made to persuade more people to become 
farmers, to “ go back to the land ”’, are relaxed. The accept- 
ance of this view also has important implications for migration 
policy. During the nineteenth century, large-scale migration 
was advantageous both to the migrant and to the world as a 
whole, but in the conditions of that period rapid expansion 
of supplies of food and of other basic raw materials was desir- 
able. These conditions, however, have now been radically 
altered, and there is no longer any urgent necessity for expansion 
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in these fields of production. We should probably do well to 
face squarely the fact that the day of organised mass migration 
is over. There is no reason why individuals who think that 
migration is likely to be advantageous to themselves should be 
prevented from moving, but there is no longer any necessity 
for organising assisted migration or for propaganda designed to 
suggest that mass migration is desirable. 

These conclusions are however for the most part negative. 
If we accept them we know some of the things which we should 
avoid doing. But what sort of action is positively desirable ? 
The sensible policy to pursue would be one which discouraged 
investment in relatively unprofitable industries, and encouraged 
investment in relatively profitable industries. This sounds 
obvious enough, but the attitude which is common everywhere 
to-day towards proposals for restricting production shows 
quite clearly that we cannot safely assume that it is such an 
obvious platitude that we need not trouble to set it down in 
black and white. Restriction of production by itself is foolish, 
but restriction in certain directions combined with expansion 
in others is both wise and probably unavoidable. But how in 
practice are we to identify the fields to which a wise investor 
will apply his savings ? We should in any case enquire into the 
nature of the demands which are likely to become effective 
as the average level of real incomes rises, and it is in this connec- 
tion that our analysis of the changes in the relative importance 
of the various stages of production associated with material 
progress should be useful. If we want more precise guidance 
we find ourselves hampered by lack of detailed information 
about the profitability of various industries ; for this, however, 
the business man, and not the economist, must be held respon- 
sible. The prejudice in favour of secrecy, of keeping important 
information from possible rivals, is so strong that even those 
who are unusually skilled in these matters, and much more 
the ordinary investor, often have the utmost difficulty in deter- 
mining the right channels for the introduc’‘~n of new capital. 
The remedy for this lies in the developme.it of institutions 
for the continuous accumulation of such information as is 
necessary to give investors guidance upon which they can 
confidently rely. It is an interesting speculation whether the 
development of such institutions is in fact consistent with 
some elements of the existing capitalist order which many 
people regard as fundamental. 
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VIII. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that this analysis of the 
implications of material progress is a disguised plea for a return 
to laissez-faire. It is in fact independent of any particular 
type of industrial organisation and applies indifferently to all. 
The machinery for making the necessary adjustments will of 
course be different according as our society is individualist or 
communist, or some kind of compromise between the two, but 
the character of the problem which the machinery is designed 
to solve will be the same in every case. It is however worth 
while pointing out that the capitalist who refuses to see the 
necessity for these changes thereby proves his incapacity to 
be a capitalist. Any one who says that he can see no openings 
to-day for new production shows by this avowal that he does 
not understand the capitalist system, and if he does not under- 
stand it, he is unlikely to be able to work it efficiently. 

A wise capitalist, who was anxious to ensure the stability 
of the capitalist system, might indeed do well to consider the 
advisability of stabilising some parts of the demand for “ ter- 
tiary ’’ products, for miscellaneous services, by making the 
provision of more of these things a public service financed out 
of taxation. The demand for tertiary products is often so 
variable that the risks of production are too overwhelming for 
individuals to face. The case is strong, therefore, for organising 
the production of these things in such a way that the community 
is in effect compelled to demand them, or at least to pay for 
them. Already of course a good deal is done along these lines. 
We are compelled to pay for education, for scientific research, 
for public libraries and gardens, whether we like it or not, 
and, quite apart from the other considerations which are 
usually raised when these matters are under discussion, there is 
much to be said for further extensions of this policy as a stabilis- 
ing factor in a rapidly progressing economy. 

The enormous influence which ideas of self-sufficiency, of 
economic nationalism, are exerting at the present time will 
clearly change, and perhaps change radically, the character 
of the goods and services which such an economy will be able 
to offer its members. Any nation which insists upon self- 
sufficiency for itself or which is surrounded by other nations 
who are deluded by this fashionable ideal will find itself com- 
pelled to rest content with a much more modest collection of 


9 
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satisfied wants than if international trading connections were 
less hampered. But fundamentally insistence upon economic 
nationalism makes no difference to our analysis of material 
progress. If we are self-sufficient either by choice or through 
the pressure of hard circumstances, the rate of material progress 
will be slow. Of some things we shall be deprived altogether ; 
others on account of their costliness will play a much less im- 
portant part in our schedule of expenditure than they would 
if we were able to buy freely from abroad. But the general 
trend shown in the changes in the character of production 
which material progress demands will be the same whether 
we are self-sufficient or not. The time at which a self-sufficient 
community will find it expedient to slacken its efforts in the 
production of wheat or of poultry, and to devote more of its 
resources to philosophy and art, will come rather later than in 
a community which is prepared to enjoy the benefits of inter- 
national trade; but if it can be assumed that the conditions 
upon which material progress depends are present, and in parti- 
cular that knowledge is continuously expanding, that time 
will assuredly come, whether our policy is one of economic 
nationalism or not. 

For many years now the world has acclaimed the virtues 
of the man who made two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before; Mr. Elliot, the British Minister of Agriculture, 
has recently been hailed as the man who made two pigs grow 
where there was only one before. Such activities no doubt 
deserved at one time all the praise which could be showered 
upon them. That time is long since past. We need now states- 
men and business men who will realise that in the place of 
one blade of grass or a single pig, the world now needs a juicier 
blade plus a fatter pig plus a shirt plus a book plus a piece of 
music. So long as we think it a matter of congratulation merely 
to duplicate existing production instead of adding new types, 
we shall not only fail to realise the possibilities of material 
progress which are open to us, but we shall not even be success- 
ful in maintaining what we have already got, for the whole 
economic structure will be threatened with chronic dislocation 
and partial stoppage. 
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The health co-operative movement is one of the most recent and 
also one of the most original branches of the Yugoslav co-operative 
movement. Its methods, which are based on the collaboration oj 
everyone concerned, and which, beginning with what is immediately 
possible, steadily widen their range, have brought about within a few 
years a considerable improvement in the conditions of living of the 
peasant population. They have attracted much attention from 
public health experts who have studied them, and also from econo- 
mists who are interested in the problem of organising the rural 
community, and both alike have expressed regret that too little is 
known about this experiment in Yugoslavia, and also about other 
similar experiments, such as the anti-malaria co-operative societies 
in Bengal and the more recent Japanese health co-operative societies. 
The Serbian Child Welfare Association of America, for instance, 
stated in one of its reports that this movement “ will mean not 
only a new epoch in the work of improvement of national health 
in Serbia, but will serve as a model for the foundation of similar 
public health movements in other countries.” 

It is this acknowledged value of the Yugoslav health co-operative 
Societies as a model for other countries that the following article seeks 
to demonstrate, with the help of information collected on the spot, 
the writings of Dr. G. Kojié, the founder of the movement, the 
book by Dr. B. Konstantinovié and Dr. K. Schneider entitled 
Principles of Rural Hygiene and Health Co-operatives, and the 
reports of the Union of Health Co-operative Societies. 


HE health co-operative movement in Yugoslavia is still 
young, for it dates only from the end of 1921, while 
most of its progress lies in the years since 1928, and its work 
only received legal recognition at the end of 1930. 
Despite its youth, however, and the slender means at its 
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disposal, the results it has obtained are instructive not only 
in themselves, but also as giving expression to the careful 
observation and reflection and the resourcefulness of those 
who inaugurated the movement and those who are now directing 
its work. Then as now, these men were doctors and public 
health experts, and therefore also, almost as a matter of course, 
psychologists and educators. They set out to solve the problem 
of rural hygiene and they were soon faced by the economic 
problem. Finally they took up the whole problem of the general 
organisation of rural life. Practically observant, keeping con- 
stantly in touch with current experience and confirming or modi- 
fying their ideas accordingly, they have given the health co- 
operative movement a programme, methods, and general 
principles which are continuing to evolve, 

As it was these carefully thought-out principles which 
initiated and are now guiding the health co-operative movement, 
it is these that we must first try to grasp in order to understand 
the institutions which are their practical expression. We shall 
then be able to see the meaning and value of these institutions, 
of the results achieved, and of the new work which is being 
taken up, and to use these as a touchstone for the principles 
themselves. 


THE PROBLEM 


In 1921, the same year that the first health co-operative 
society in the country was established, the founder of the 
Serbian co-operative movement, Mr. Mihailo Avramovié, 
published the results of an enquiry he had made in 1912 into the 
living conditions of the Serbian peasants.! There was, it is true, 
a lapse of nine years between the time these observations were 
made and the time they were published, which was also the time 
when the co-operative movement began actively to concern 
itself with the health problem. Taking into account, however, 
the effects of the war and the accompanying destruction, it seems 
unlikely that there was any perceptible improvement in the 
meanwhile in the conditions of housing, lighting, heating, 
furnishing, food, and medical attention as described by the 
investigator. 

According to Mr. Avramovié, 72 per cent. of the houses 
were low, cramped, or damp, 12 per cent. had no window glass, 





1 Cf. Druttveni Zivot, 2nd Year, Vol. IV, 1921. 
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the windows being stopped up with paper or wooden shutters, 
and over 30 per cent. had no artificial lighting of any sort. 
With regard to furniture and household utensils, 38 per cent. 
of the inhabitants had no beds and slept on the floor on mat- 
tresses, blankets, or straw, and 20 per cent. had neither tables 
nor chairs and only used a few three-legged stools. Very often an 
old box served as a table and a shelf for the plates and dishes. 
Further, 30 per cent. of the households had not more than 
2-8 plates and 2 or 3 spoons; 8 per cent. had no stove of any 
kind, while those who had one usually had only a small stove 
made of sheet-iron. As regards food, it was not possible to deter- 
mine the number of families that ate meat regularly, but it was 
definitely ascertained that 37 per cent. ate no meat at all, except 
on rare occasions ; 95 per cent. of the households had no safe 
drinking water, and obtained their supplies from springs or 
wells with nothing to prevent the dirty water used for washing 
from flowing back into them. Mr. Avramovié also found that 
81 per cent. of the peasants were scarcely able to read or write, 
that 92 per cent. did not own a single book, and that 97 per cent. 
did not buy a newspaper regularly. Lastly, he stated that 88 
per cent. received no medical attention when ill. 

In view of these figures, it is not surprising to find, in a 
report drawn up immediately after the world war by the com- 
mission of the Serbian Child Welfare Association of America, 
this terrible sentence: “ According to the statements of the 
peasants themselves, half their children die.” 

Everything, or almost everything, was waiting to be done. 
Even the methods had to be invented. For the health problem 
is not the same in the country as in the town ; it raises a different 
order of difficulties, is open to other kinds of solutions, and 
indeed presents quite different characteristics, 

The privileges of the town in this connection are obvious. 
The peasant population does not enjoy, with regard to accident, 
sickness, and maternity insurance, the advantages provided 
by the Act of 14 May 1922 on social insurance, as amended 
in particular by the Act of 5 December 1931. It is not in the 
villages that the hospitals, clinics, dispensaries and medical 
research institutions founded by the State, the local authorities, 
or private persons are to be found. 

Few doctors even are to be found in the villages. Of the 
5,000 doctors in Yugoslavia, 4,000, or 80 per cent., live in the 
towns. That is to say, there is one doctor for 860 inhabitants 
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in the towns as against one for 12,000 in the country.! In other 
words, to quote a national proverb, “ If a man is seriously ill, 
prepare the candle and wait to see who arrives first : the doctor 
or Death.” 

It would indeed be difficult for the doctor to come. It is 
hard to see how the peasants, with their scanty resources, still 
further diminished by the drop in agricultural prices, could 
provide a decent living for the necessary doctors. 

There is no need to dwell upon all the other respects in which 
the health problem in the country differs from that in the town : 
differences in the resources of the local authorities, in all the 
material conditions of life, both of individuals and of the com- 
munity, and hence in the physical and psychological corollaries 
of these conditions. 

But this is by no means all. It is not only as between town 
and country, but also as between one country district and 
another, and even one village and another, that the need must 
be recognised for adopting a variety of different methods in 
dealing with the problem of health and hygiene. Villages, in 
fact, may be in the hills or in the plains ; in dry or marshy land ; 
more or less distant from a town; larger or smaller ; and with 
some or all of their houses more or less widely scattered ; and 
they will accordingly differ far more widely as a result of their 
geological, geographical, topographical, economic, and social 
characteristics (all of which must be taken into account in the 
health problem) than do the towns. 

If then, as is held by those in Yugoslavia who have given the 
matter some thought, the problem of rural hygiene cannot 
be solved either by lazily copying the methods of the towns, 
or by rigidly uniform methods, what were the programme and 
methods which these men adopted for their work ? 


PROGRAMME AND METHODS oF WorK 


The main lines of the programme were quite clear. So far- 
reaching a problem can only be adequately attacked by dealing 
with all its aspects together, including (a) curative medicine ; 
(b) preventive and social medicine, including hygiene proper 
and the campaign against infectious and social diseases ; (c) rural 
sanitation work. 





1 Report of the Council of the Union of Yugoslav Health Co-operative Societies 
for the year 1933-34. 
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To place doctors in the villages ; to guarantee them a liveli- 
hood which is not directly dependent on the capacity to pay 
of each individual sick person ; to provide as inexpensively as 
possible for the supply of medicines and articles of hygiene ; 
to educate the people in health matters; to plan and enforce 
the necessary preventive measures ; to carry out the drainage, 
water supply, and building operations of every kind which the 
villages lack : all this raises a problem of financing and organising 
which is usually left to the public authorities. 

Actually the Yugoslav Government has, since the unifica- 
tion of the country, established an efficient public health organi- 
sation. In the period following the world war, however, it had 
to cope with every problem at once. Without forgoing the 
help which the Government might ultimately give, but also not 
wishing to await this help indefinitely, Dr. Reeder, delegate 
of the Serbian Child Welfare Association of America, Dr. G. 
Kojié?, subsequently General Secretary of the Yugoslav Red 
Cross, and a group of collaborators decided to take action at 


once. 
Moreover, they considered, the State is the expression and 
the instrument of principles and aims which are much too general 


for it to be always in a position to solve local problems in a prac- 
tical manner and at the right moment. Its true function should 
rather be to lay down the basic principles and general lines of 
local activity, and to assist and supervise such work. 

More in touch than the Government with actual facts, the 
local authorities and private philanthropic societies had already 
done useful work. In each case, however, this work was held to 
be incomplete. The “ health communes”? had obtained good 
results in the large centres and the towns, but inadequate ones 
in the villages ; they had made only a superficial enquiry into 
local living conditions ; their methods were too rigid, and their 
services were sometimes ill adapted to the real needs, were not 
sufficiently comprehensive and were too costly; lastly, they 





1 Died prematurely in 1927 in his thirty-eighth year. He was the founder of 
the movement. 

2 This term refers to the obligation imposed on large communes, or certain 
communes specially grouped for the purpose, to carry out a definite health pro- 
gramme (the maintenance of a doctor and a nurse for every 10,000 inhabitants, 
and of a midwife for every 5,000; sanitation work, etc.). “Health communes” 
existed in Slovenia, Dalmatia, and Voivodina, before the formation of the Yugo- 
Slav Kingdom. The Act of 28 February 1930 established them throughout the 
whole country. Some of them have transferred their obligatory duties to the health 
co-operative societies working in their district. 
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had not obtained the full support of the people. As regards 
the private charitable institutions, they had the defect of being 
based on good will, which was too uncertain a foundation to 
support a permanent structure. 

Would it then be possible for the bulk of the health work to 
depend upon the people themselves, specially organised for this 
purpose on an economic basis ? 

If such a plan could be carried into practice, it would have 
admitted advantages. It is recognised that the rules of health 
seldom have much permanent effect if they are merely imposed 
by force, if they are not understood by those concerned and do 
not win their acceptance and indeed their active collaboration. 
What is done unwillingly, or only at the bidding of an official 
or out of deference to him, has neither the same moral and 
educational effect nor the same permanence as what is done of 
one’s own free choice. Voluntary acceptance of rules implies 
the admis:‘on of a need actually felt, and a definite determina- 
tion to make the necessary effort to meet this need, accepting 
or else creating the means of doing so. This was an essential 
condition if an undertaking of this kind was to be successful, 
for, according to Senator Elihu Root, as quoted by Dr. Kojié, the 
great problem for everyone who wishes to improve the condition 
of mankind is how to get mankind to try to improve itself. 

In the view of Dr. Kojit, which was shared by the commis- 
sion of the Serbian Child Welfare Association, and also by Dr. 
Prohaska, then Secretary of the General Federation of Co- 
operative Unions in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, the means of 
attaining the proposed object was co-operative organisation. 

This plan must have occurred to them all the more naturally 
since the Yugoslav peasant, in his general ways of living, work- 
ing, and solving his economic problems, thinks and acts, so to 
speak, co-operatively. In 1921, at about the time when Dr. 
Kojié and the Child Welfare Association were deciding upon their 
line of action with the help of Dr. Prohaska, the Yugoslav co- 
operative movement was already a closely organised body 
consisting of 4,272 societies representing the various aspects 
of agricultural co-operation, and comprised about 450,000 
families, or over 23 per cent. of the agricultural population 
of the Kingdom.? 





1 In 1983 there were 8,227 societies in Yugoslavia, comprising 1,007,790 
families, or about 34 per cent. of the whole population of the Kingdom and 
48 per cent. of the agricultural population. 
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The health co-operative movement which was to be created 
could thus avail itself of the traditions, the experience and also 
the help of a wider federative organisation, to which moreover 
it soon affiliated itself and of which it now forms a component 
part. 

Like the co-operative societies of other kinds, and differing 
in this from the public health institutions, the health co-opera- 
tive societies were able to choose their headquarters and define 
the area of their activities on practical grounds only and inde- 
pendently of the administrative areas. In other words, they 
could on the one hand very closely adjust their work to the needs 
and opportunities of each rural community, its geographical 
position, means of communication, economic conditions, etc., 
and on the other hand, unable as they were in the nature of the 
case to form at one stroke a complete system covering the entire 
country, they could gradually develop at their own rate, and 
increase in number proportionately to their means and the 
needs expressed. 

Through co-operative organisation it was also possible 
for the movement to find its financial basis—necessarily a 
modest one, which, however, the co-operative spirit would 
help out. 

On account of the poverty of the countrypeople, especially 
in actual cash, it was important that the institutions to be 
created should be placed on a simple and economical basis, 
and that medical attention, medicaments, and articles of 
hygiene, while sufficient for the individual and collective require- 
ments of members, should be obtainable at the lowest possible 
price. This could be done all the more easily in that co-operative 
societies are not profit-seeking. 

As the agricultural co-operative societies had been able to 
raise the Yugoslav peasant’s economic standards and improve 
his technical knowledge by bringing within his reach implements, 
selected seed and stock, artificial manure, etc., it seemed reason- 
able to hope that for the same reasons and by the use of the 
same methods the co-operative purchase of medical attention 
and drugs would help to educate him and raise his health stan- 
dards in this sphere also. 

Since, lastly, it had been recognised that one of the essential 
conditions for the satisfactory working and steady growth of the 
health organisation was that it should have the full confidence 
and approval of the people concerned, and should be subject to 
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close criticism by them, which might even be severe, but with 
the best intentions, there was no means by which this condition 
could better be fulfilled than by co-operative self-management. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION 


The first health co-operative society was founded on 21 
November 1921. The creation of a Union in 1922 helped at once 
to give the movement impetus, and in 1923 it already consisted 
of 13 societies with 5,049 members. It continued to grow 
steadily, and at an increased rate since 1931 following the 
promulgation of a special Act giving health co-operative societies 
a legal status. 

In 1984, the Union consisted of 114 societies comprising 
44,933 families—representing, that is, over 270,000 persons, 
since the Yugoslav peasant family consists of six persons on 
the average. In this year also the health co-operative societies 
included among their members over 30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the districts in which they were working; their own 
resources amounted to a total of 6 million dinars, and their 
loan capital to 2,671,508 dinars.! 


The Local Societies and their Work 


Like all co-operative societies, the health co-operative 
societies are associations of persons and not joint-stock com- 
panies ; their members are all personally and directly interested 
in the undertaking and share in its management with equal 
rights and obligations. Their rules laying down general regula- 
tions for the association, and the duties and responsibilities 
of the general meeting, the management committee, etc., do 
not differ from those of other co-operative societies. 

The originality of the health co-operative society is in fact 
to be found not in the methods of working of the association as 
such, but in the nature and purpose of the undertaking which 
is its object. It is therefore the undertaking which must be consid- 
ered, and a rapid survey made of its financial basis, its ordinary 





1 The loan capital was made up as follows : 
Borrowed (without interest) from the provincial authorities, for Din. 
sanitation work 700,000 
Borrowed from the Union of Health Co-operative Societies 1,881,507 
Borrowed from other institutions, co-operative or otherwise 90,000 
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health equipment, and also the more important forms of this 
equipment, represented by the “health houses’’ and their 
manifold activities ; in the course of this survey there will be an 
opportunity of noting the simple, but direct and efficient, 
methods by which the members co-operate in the general work. 

It is of course the members’ contributions that constitute 
the share capital. The share of each member, as fixed by the 
rules, varies from 10 to 100 dinars each; the usual amount 
is 50 dinars.1_ Further, in order to meet possible debts on the 
part of the society, each member pledges his financial responsi- 
bility to the extent of ten times his share. 

In an increasing number of societies the working capital 
also includes supplementary resources, as a result of the creation 
of a “ health fund’’, which also serves as a sort of insurance 
against sickness. Payments to this fund are usually optional, 
but may be made compulsory by a decision of the general 
meeting. The amount of each member’s payment varies in 
different societies according to their membership; the larger 
the membership, the lower is it possible for the payment to be. 
The comparatively large societies have fixed it at 60 dinars 
per year. In principle, payments are made monthly; but in 
practice generally at harvest time. Members may also pay in 
kind, i.e. in milk, cheese, etc., which is then sold by the agri- 
cultural co-operative societies. 

On the one hand, this system guarantees the co-operative 
societies the receipt of regular resources, the amount of which 
does not depend on the number of sick persons who receive 
treatment. On the other hand, it enables those societies which 
apply it to provide their members with medical attention 
and medicaments at lower charges than is possible for the 
other societies. And in societies whose financial position so per- 
mits (in general, those with a fairly large membership), payments 
to the “ health fund”’ may even give a right to free medical 
advice. 

These payments present yet another advantage. One- 
fifth of their amount is earmarked for a relief fund, from which 
short-term loans may be granted to members in case of sickness 
or death, or when they wish to undertake building work for 
health purposes. 

In its elementary form, which is still the most usual, the 





1 100 dinars = 7.50-8 Swiss francs. 
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health centre is a simple affair. As staff, it has a doctor and some- 
times a nurse or a midwife. The doctor of course lives in the 
village. He is generally a married man and his wife is expected 
to help him in his various duties. Sometimes the centre has a 
woman doctor, as for instance at Slovaé. Whether consultations 
are paid for or free (under the insurance system mentioned above), 
the doctor’s salary comes out of the society’s general resources ; 
it is as far as possible based on the amount of work done, but does 
not depend on the capacity to pay of the individual sick person. 
It consists of : (1) a fixed remuneration (with supplements for 
visits to patients’ homes, night work, etc.), whose amount 
and periodical increments are fixed by an agreement between 
the Union of Health Co-operative Societies and the doctors ; 
(2) a variable remuneration (depending on the number of 
members of tae society, the number of examinations made, 
etc., which is fixed by the management committee of each 
co-operative society in agreement with the doctor, and with 
the Union’s approval. 

In the village chosen as centre a few rooms are rented, and 
these provide a consulting room, a dispensary on a uniform 
model, which has been carefully thought out, generally one or 
two other rooms for meetings and lectures, and sometimes a 
room fitted up with showers or baths. The co-operative society 
also rents one or two other rooms, each with three or four beds 
for persons who are seriously ill. 

With these it is possible to begin the most urgent work. 
As we have seen, however, the health co-operative societies do 
not represent a finished system admitting of no improvement. 
They are, on the contrary, an organism in process of steady 
and natural growth. As the years have gone by, they have not 
only increased in number, but have also endeavoured gradually 
to render better services, and to improve their equipment. 
So long as they have no other choice, they content themselves 
with provisional quarters, adding to them and improving them 
bit by bit. They early formed the ambition, however, to build 
their own houses, specially suited to their needs, which would 
stand in the villages as symbols. Such are the “ Zdravstevni 
Dom ”’ (health houses). The building of such houses only began 
in 1928, at Banjani and Lazarevats. In 1934, there were fourteen 
of them. Their size naturally depends on the services they 
are to accommodate and the sum it has been possible to provide 
for building them. They contain quarters for the doctor and 
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his family, a fully equipped consulting room, a waiting-room, 
a dispensary and sometimes a laboratory, several sick rooms, 
in some cases rooms for nurses and attendants, rooms for out- 
patients, always a shower bath and usually baths. Some of them 
have a polyclinic for schoolchildren, a maternity ward, a day- 
nursery, etc. All, of course, have one or more rooms for meetings 
and lectures, equipped with teaching material, and often a 
small library. Almost all of them have vegetable gardens, 
pigsties, etc., which can be used for vocational education. At 
least one—at Beljina—has an open-air swimming bath. The 
“health houses ’’ usually provide accommodation also for the 
other co-operative societies of the village (for credit, stock 
improvement, the sale of corn, etc.). 

The “health house”’ at Lazarevats, one of the biggest ', 
whose simple and dignified architecture is quite impressive, 
cost a million dinars to build. The total value of the “ health 
houses’”’ is now 38,240,863 dinars. 

Their construction therefore represents an expenditure 
which has only been possible as a result of patient and careful 
work in collecting the amounts needed, and the personal col- 
laboration of members. Generally, a special fund is opened, to 
which members subscribe contributions determined by the 
management committee. When the estimated expenditure 
is particularly large, this committee appoints a special com- 
mittee whose duty it is to fix the amount of each member’s 
contribution according to his means. The committee’s decisions 
are accepted as binding. Lastly, as is usual in the Yugoslav 
agricultural co-operative societies, the members also do voluntary 
work in preparing the ground, laying the foundations, carting 
material, etc. The ground is given in most cases by one or more 
members, or occasionally, but rarely, by the commune. 

Irrespective of the stage of development they have reached 
and the degree to which they are equipped, all the health co- 
operative societies take part, according to their means, in the 
common task of promoting health, hygiene, and education. 

In the field of curative medicine, they have, as already 
mentioned, provided the villages with a pharmacy and a doctor, 
sometimes with a nurse or other assistants. The fee for consulta- 
tions, when not free under the “ health fund’’, is from 5 to 





1 It also serves as a centre for several neighbouring health co-operative 
societies, covering together the area belonging to 32 villages. 
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10 dinars. Medicaments are sold at 30 per cent. below the 
ordinary prices; their sale nevertheless leaves a surplus which 
is added to the co-operative societies’ resources, and like them 
is used for general purposes (for instance, the doctor’s salary). 
In 1923, 18 societies had enabled 16,940 sick persons to receive 
treatment, while the medicaments distributed during the year 
represented a sum of 119,949 dinars. In 1933, the number of 
sick persons who received treatment, in 90 health co-operative 
societies, was 48,824, and the value of the medicaments dis- 
tributed was 1,200,000 dinars. It will be seen that in this 
year the average expenditure on medicaments per person was 
27 dinars ; taking the average fee for a consultation as 8 dinars, 
the total average expenditure for each sick person (supposing 
that each had one consultation) was 35 dinars, which is stated 
to be at most one-third of what would otherwise have been 
necessary. In eleven years, 301,386 sick persons have received 
treatment through the health co-operative societies. 

Among the preventive measures applied by the co-operative 
societies is vaccination. In 1933, 30,194 persons were vaccinated 
against various infectious diseases. The vaccination is free and 
public, i.e. it is not reserved for members only. The serum is 
provided by the Central Public Health Institute at Belgrade. 
Almost all the co-operative societies organise health supervision 
for infants, children, and mothers. In 19838, 1,641 infants were 
visited and their mothers given the necessary advice. Infants, 
children, their mothers, and expectant mothers are visited by 
the co-operative society’s doctor once a week free of charge. 
Baby competitions are also organised. Five co-operative socie- 
ties have already established day-nurseries, where small children 
can spend the day in the care of experienced persons and under 
the medical supervision of the society’s doctor. It is also the 
doctor’s duty to carry out medical inspection in the village 
primary schools. In 1928, 7,640 pupils were medically examined 
in this way ; in 1929, 9,161, and in 1930, 13,749. Sickly children 
are kept under observation and have to report to the doctor 
regularly. They receive treatment free of charge, and the 
poorest are even given medicaments gratis.! 

The health co-operative societies are already actively en- 
gaged in combating the more prevalent social diseases : malaria, 





1 Cf. Dr. Konstantinovit : Ecole et hygiéne, published by the Union of Health 
Co-operative Societies. 
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tuberculosis, venereal disease, trachoma, alcoholism, ete. In 
Dalmatia, four societies have been fighting malaria ; in Serbia, 
the Beljina society made its swimming bath by draining the 
surrounding land, which had formerly been infested by ano- 
pheles. Others have concentrated on the campaign against 
syphilis. Others, in accordance with a programme drawn up 
in agreement with the Serbian Child Welfare Association, and 
with the funds provided by the Association, have made methodi- 
cal enquiries into the causes of the spread of tuberculosis in the 
country districts ; the results of the enquiry made at Slovaé 
will shortly be published. 

Village sanitation work is of the most varied kind, and is large- 
ly, and in most cases entirely, carried out by the villagers them- 
selves. It includes laying pipes and drains, constructing wells, 
manure pits, latrines (often combined with manure pits), refuse 
pits, repairing cattle-sheds, hen-houses, and sometimes dwelling- 
houses, and even paving a street or the village square, etc. 


Juvenile Sections, Women’s Sections, etc. 


All these various activities obviously reinforce each other, 
and all of them are also linked up with a many-sided, methodical, 
and steadily pursued educational programme. Indeed they form 
part of this programme. They may even be said to be its main 
feature. For if to educate means to influence habits in a certain 
direction, those who have inspired the movement have made 
education the end as well as the means of their work. Their 
methods, moreover, coincide with modern educational theory. 
Certainly, they do not neglect instructional and educational 
methods of the purely didactic kind : lectures, singly or in series 
(summer and winter courses), given by the doctor of the co- 
operative society or by a nurse, the local schoolmaster, or 
sometimes an agricultural expert, a veterinary surgeon, ete. ; 
discussions, diagrams, pictures, exhibitions, cinematograph 
films, pamphlets, etc. But they try to keep their educational 
work in close touch with everyday life, and their system is 
first and foremost “ concrete ’’ and “ active ’’. Since use creates 
habit and habit needs, the system that proved efficient was 
the “ concrete ’’ one of making first possible, and then habitual, 
the use of articles of hygiene and sanitary conveniences, and of 
separate cups, etc., for each person ; bodily cleanliness; consult- 
ing a doctor rather than a village quack, etc. And could any 
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more “ active’’ system, or one more likely to appeal to the 
whole personality of the “ educated”’, be devised than that 
of calling on them to make a financial effort, to share responsi- 
bilities and management, to collaborate personally in all kinds 
of new ways, and so enlisting their support for an enterprise 
which by degrees they come to look on as their own ? 

Another characteristic of this educational work is the way 
in which it gradually permeates the peasant’s whole life, through 
the association which naturally comes to be formed in his mind 
between health considerations and economic ones. Full ad- 
vantage was taken of the peasant’s tendency to look at every 
aspect of life from the economic point of view, and it was from 
this point of view that certain aspects of health matters were 
put to him. Moreover, it was readily admitted that even purely 
economic action, if it would make for a higher standard of 
living, would on that account be an important factor in improv- 
ing public health.! 

These two principles, that the educational system should 
be “ active ’’, and that whenever possible (and also necessary) 
economic needs should be chosen as a “ centre of interest ’’, also 
led to the founding of the “juvenile sections’’, “ women’s 
sections’, “veterinary sections’’, etc., which have been 
organised within the health co-operative societies, and indicated 
the lines on which they should work. This extension of their 
activities is a recent one ; there are not very many sections yet, 
but new ones are continually being formed. Like the co-operative 
societies themselves, they have a democratic constitution, 
the committees and secretaries being elected by the members. 

At the end of 1933 there were 33 juvenile sections, with 743 
members from 12 to 18 years old. Their programme (theoretical 
and practical) includes general co-operative training, hygiene, 
and the improvement of agricultural crops and of stock raising. 
Special courses cover the theoretical side of the programme. The 
practical work is very similar to what has been done in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries under such names as club work, young farmers’ 
clubs, juvenile clubs, etc., and also in the Scandinavian countries. 
Each member cultivates a plot of ground given to him by his 
father, and grows, for instance, new kinds of vegetables, hitherto 
unknown in his village or not often grown in it. Sometimes 





1 Cf. Dr. B. Konstantinovié and Dr. K. Scunermper: Principles of Rural 
Hygiene and Health Co-operatives, p. 27. Belgrade, 1931. 
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several members make themselves responsible for raising pigs 
or calves of a superior breed, or for keeping poultry or bees, etc. 

The juvenile sections also take an active part in the health 
organisation work in the village (improvement of pigsties, 
construction of refuse and manure’pits, etc.), and for the house- 
hold (making simple furniture, etc.). 

This activity, tending partly to technical progress and 
partly to sanitary improvement, is encouraged by competitions 
for which prizes are given, either within each section or as 
between all the sections. 

The juvenile sections thus contribute their share to the 
common work : they provide new kinds of food to supplement 
the deficiencies of the peasant’s meals, which are generally too 
uniform and too poor in quality ; new sources of income for the 
peasant household ; and for the village and its homes the equip- 
ment they lack. Lastly, from the moral and social points of 
view u ey give young people the habit of rendering services 
to the community according to their ability. 

The women’s sections have only been organised since 1931. 
In the sphere of women’s occupations they do similar work to 
the juvenile sections. Courses are organised for women and 
girls on general health questions, certain kinds of agricultural 
work (vegetable gardens, flower growing, poultry keeping), 
and household questions. The practical work is concerned with 
the rearing of children, methods of keeping the house clean 
and healthy, the preparation of food in a rational way (in 
particular, the new kinds of vegetables grown by the young 
people), and the improvement of methods of work (clothes, 
bedding, disinfecting, preserving vegetables and fruit for the 
winter, etc.). As with the juvenile sections, exhibitions and com- 
petitions are organised. 

As the juvenile sections take part in the sanitary improvement 
of the village, so the women’s sections help to promote tidiness 
and cleanliness in the houses, regular payment of subscriptions, 
and regular attendance at lectures and meetings. The village 
is divided into a number of groups of houses. Each group is 
entrusted to a responsible person who gives advice, encourages 
individual work, generally supervises, and makes a report. 
The households most favourably reported on receive as a reward 
utensils of which they are in need. For the competitions between 
sections, the prizes are larger, but are also of practical and 


3 
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educational value, for instance an up-to-date loom which 
becomes common property. 

Lastly, the women’s sections are responsible for organising 
fétes and concerts and for creating a real social life—a genuine 
feminist triumph, this, in the Yugoslav village. 

In 1938 there were nine women’s sections working, with 
426 members. 

It may be noted that the juvenile and women’s sections are 
only more systematically organised forms of activities which are 
practised in varying degrees by most health co-operative 
societies. 

A field of action which has only just been entered upon is 
that of the veterinary sections which are now being formed on 
the initiative of the peasants themselves. Their programme is 
on the same lines as that of the health co-operative societies, 
and in certain respects supplements it: prompt care for sick 
animals at the lowest possible cost, collective preventive measures, 
improvement of breeds, loans to owners of animals needing 
treatment, and a gradual advance towards a co-operative 
livestock insurance system. 

Finally, it is proposed to organise a systematic campaign 


against plant diseases and pests, work which hitherto has only 
been done occasionally by the juvenile sections. 


The Union of Health Co-operative Societies 


The Union was founded in 1922. It is directed by Dr. Pro- 
haska, former Secretary of the General Federation of Co-opera- 
tive Unions in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. It was the Union 
that organised the existing societies, organises new ones, helps 
them in all kinds of ways, and supervises their operations and 
the gradual carrying into practice of their programmes. It 
helps by providing hygienic equipment, organising courses 
and training teachers, and in other ways. It has fitted up 
a permanent travelling health exhibition in some railway car- 
riages, and it publishes two periodicals : a monthly scientific 
publication, and a more popular fortnightly one, with an annual 
subscription of 10 dinars and a circulation of 5,000. The Union’s 
scientific work also takes the form of encouraging those co- 
operative societies which keep medical card indexes, and 
which undertake enquiries relating to the family and to general 
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social questions, etc. It has published pamphlets on health 
subjects and also two books; one by Dr. Bogoljub Konstan- 
tinovié on “Schools and Hygiene’’, and the other by Dr. 
Milosavlevié on “ Results of an Enquiry into Tuberculosis in 
Health Co-operative Societies”’. There is a director for the 
juvenile sections and a woman director for the women’s sec- 
tions. Recently, a veterinary section was started in order to 
give the necessary stimulus to the movement which is being 
initiated in this field, and also a section for combating plant 
diseases, in connection with which a specialist gives advice, 
either directly or by post, and supplies the necessary materials 
for protecting fruit trees and other plants. 

Finally, it is the Union also whose function it is to receive 
on deposit, and for interest, the temporary surplus capital of 
the health co-operative societies; and to maintain relations 
with the General Federation of Co-operative Unions (of which 
it is itself a member through the Central Union of Serbian 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies). It is obliged by law to 
draw up regulations for the employment of expert staff by the 
health co-operative societies, and to submit to the Ministry of 
Social Policy and Public Health a half-yearly report on its own 
work and that of the societies belonging to it. 

Provisionally, two sub-federations, one at Novi-Sad, and the 
other in northern Dalmatia, at Zemunnik, work parallel with the 
Union, but in close touch with it. 


Help Received and Given 


Reference has already been made to the interest which the 
Serbian Child Welfare Association of America has taken from the 
outset in the programme and work of the health co-operative 
societies. It took an active part in the creation of the first 
of these societies. It follows closely the growth of the movement, 
sends one or more representatives to Yugoslavia every year, 
and gives moral, intellectual, and sometimes, as for instance 
for the organising of series of public lectures, material support. 

The State, too, could not remain indifferent to the per- 
severing work of organisations such as these, which accomplish 
certain tasks of public interest, carrying out in the villages a 
large part of the State’s own public health programme, and 
taking its place where it is difficult for it to act directly—in 
short, supplementing its own work. 
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Since 1927, the State’s Central Public Health Institute, 
appreciating the work of the health co-operative societies, 
has collaborated with them in various ways, notably in the 
campaign against infectious diseases. It undertakes the tech- 
nical supervision of the co-operative societies, provides them 
with objects for exhibition, grants them subsidies for their rural 
sanitation work, and also helps them in the construction of 
the “ health houses’’ by supplying them with technical help, 
installing baths and also giving a certain measure of financial 
help. In order to ensure better co-ordination of the work, 
a health co-operative societies section was added to the Central 
Public Health Institute. 

The Act of 30 December 19301, besides putting the health 
co-operative societies on a definite legal basis, also paid tribute 
to them and gave them a fresh stimulus. It gave official approval 
to the tasks they had undertaken on their own initiative. It 
exempted their pharmacies from the restrictive laws governing 
the establishment and the management of private pharmacies. 
Lastly, it defined their relations with the public administrative 
authorities. The health co-operative societies may be authorised 
to carry out, on behalf of the State or provincial authorities, 
public health services ordinarily within the competence of these 
authorities. Their expert staff may also be allowed in certain 
cases to take the place of the corresponding staff of the provin- 
cial or other public authorities. Conversely, when they are 
called on to undertake functions of this kind which really belong, 
for instance, to the State, they may receive help from the 
administrative authorities concerned. The Act explicitly 
provides that the Union of Health Co-operative Societies shall 
receive permanent assistance from the State, to be included 
in the budget of the Ministry of Social Policy and Public Health. 
The annual appropriation for its work in the present budget 
is 250,000 dinars. 

Even before the promulgation of the Act, the Ministry of 
Social Policy and Public Health had given help to the health 
co-operative societies, in procuring the necessary articles for 
the treatment of sick persons, in connection with the building 
of the “ health houses ’’, and in other ways. 

Between 1928 and 1980, these various subsidies amounted 
to a total of 2,736,248 dinars. 





1 Cf. Slutbene Novine, 30 Dec., 1930, No. 300-CV, p. 2319. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is as yet too early to try to use statistics to assess the 
results already achieved by the Yugoslav health co-operative 
societies, in the sphere of hygiene and health in the country 
districts. They are still far from covering the whole country. 
Their very nature, implying as it does the voluntary membership 
and collaboration of the people themselves, precludes any 
sudden growth, which would, moreover, be detrimental to their 
stability and efficiency. They have, however, to a large extent 
left behind the initial period in which they were tentatively 
groping their way; they have principles and methods which 
have been put to the test ; and the progress at a more rapid rate 
which they have made of late years promises well for their 
further extension in the near future. The benefits they have 
already conferred wherever they exist furnish a measure of their 
potentialities and justify the hope that they will spread still 
further. And the value of their work has on several occasions 
been officially and even solemnly proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, in particular in the Explanatory Memorandum introducing 
the Act of 80 December 1930. 

For a variety of reasons the health co-operative societies 
appear to be admirably fitted for successfully carrying out the 
programme conceived by their founders. They, are in fact, 
institutions with a special purpose of their own, but linked at 
many points with a movement which is constructed on the same 
lines as themselves and is also essentially a popular one ; they 
are carefully adapted to their functions, as these are to the 
needs and possibilities of the situation; all their activities 
originate with the people themselves, and depend on the people’s 
will and decisions ; and their members are both morally and 
materially bound up with the organisation and bear the burden 
of the whole work. 

By virtue of the many-sided interests that inspire them, the 
principles and methods that they follow, and the manifold 
and continual influence they exercise, they indisputably con- 
stitute, together with the other kinds of co-operative societies, 
a civilising element in the village and perhaps the seed of a new 
organisation of the rural community. 

We have in fact seen that in obedience to the inner principle 





1 Cf. Dr. B. KONSTANTINOVI¢ and Dr. K. SCHNEIDER: op. cit., p. 36. 
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of their work they gradually make their way into the whole 
field of education, reaching alike the child and his parents, 
the mother and the housewife, the father of the family and the 
farmer. From this point of view they are not only practical 
health centres; they also become, through the evening and 
Sunday courses, adult schools ; and through the training they 
give in carpentry, concrete work, and household arts, and the 
improvements they introduce in stock raising, gardening, etc., 
vocational schools with a varied curriculum. Their teaching, 
it is true, takes everyday life both as its basis and as its object, 
but it is also directed to imparting general knowledge (science, 
economics, etc.), encouraging thought for its own sake, and 
developing the artistic sense, thus uniting technical instruction 
and cultural education. By giving the villages doctors they 
have at the same time enriched their intellectual life. For in the 
country the doctor is not merely someone who attends the sick 
and then lives his own private life: he is guide, philosopher, 
and friend to the village—not a healer only, but also an educator, 
an adviser on all questions affecting the life of the people with 
whom he is in constant contact. The influence of the doctor, 
and of the school teacher, too, whose help they were easily able 
to enlist for their work, has contributed to make the health 
co-operative society a centre of cultural life in the village, thus 
reinforcing an inherent tendency of their nature. 

In actual practice and for purely technical reasons, they 
usually take as their field of activity a larger area than the 
village, which is generally too small a unit. Since, moreover, 
in close collaboration with other kinds of agricultural co-operative 
societies, they are trying to deal with rural problems as a single 
whole, the future will show whether they are not already giving 
definite practical expression to the ideal of the advocates of 
“rural reconstruction ’’, consisting in the creation of a rural 
community large enough to be able to maintain the collective 
services it needs, but not so large as to break or strain the ties 
enabling its inhabitants to maintain relations with each other 
which are not merely economic and abstract, but are also human. 





Workers’ Education in the United States 
by 


Alice S. CHEYNEY 
Washington Office, International Labour Organisation 


In pursuance of a decision of the Governing Body, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has conducted a world-wide enquiry into 
the relations between organised labour and workers’ education, 
and has promoted the exchange of information on this subject 
between the leaders in workers’ education in different countries. 
The following survey is one of a series of articles arising out of 
the enquiry, which it is proposed to publish from time to time in 
the International Labour Review, on the state of this educational 
movement in several countries in which it has attained a high 
degree of development. * 


N THE United States “ workers’ education’? always means 
education which not only is made easily available to adult 
working people, but in content and presentation deals with 
subject matter within the range of their experience or observa- 
tion, by methods congenial to their habits. 

There are at least three distinguishable types of education 
which claim to be workers’ education ; they reflect three con- 
ceptions of the focus required of education for workers as a 
group. The most easily definable but least widespread type is 
that associated with some particular interpretation of economic 
phenomena as they affect the lives of workers ; such education 
is given in a few Socialist and Communist schools and sometimes 
by individual teachers in other institutions. The second type of 
education, in the order of degree of specialisation, is at the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 5, May 1934: “ Workers’ 
Education in Great Britain’’, by John H. Nicnotson. For an article of similar 
scope dealing with the movement in Belgium, cf. Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931 ; 
** Workers’ Education in Belgium ’’, by Marie-Thérése Nisor. 
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same time the most characteristic and most common; it does 
not expound any particular doctrine, but tends to encourage 
the development of a socio-economic orientation for workers, 
and often prepares for service in the labour movement. The 
third kind of workers’ education is possibly as widespread as 
the second but is less clearly definable; it is only distinguishable 
from other forms of adult education by its attempts to use 
materials and methods specially adapted to the capacities and 
needs of worker students. Education ostensibly of this last kind 
may tend, on the one hand, to develop a focus of interest in 
workers’ problems which makes it actually belong to the second 
classification or, on the other hand, to be indistinguishable 
from general adult education. 

The diversities of philosophy responsible for these varying 
foci cause some of the proponents of one type of education 
to deny that what is offered by proponents of another is genuine 
workers’ education, those demanding a strict focus of interest 
claiming that education of the less specialised sorts is simply 
adult education, while the counter-accusation is of a tendency 
to mere propaganda without educational value. 

The general movement for workers’ education in the United 
States is only about fifteen years old, and it is still tentative 
and experimental. Its origin is in part attributable to imitation 
of labour movement activities in other countries, but the forms 
in which it has taken hold, and the developments it has under- 
gone, have been determined by the nature of the labour move- 
ment and of the educational system of the country. 


SomE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


There is little or no real class-consciousness among the 
workers of the United States. Such quasi class-consciousness 
as exists is group consciousness, felt only in relation to parti- 
cular situations or in combination with the race consciousness 
of unassimilated groups. Rapid development and change- 
fulness in economic life, and general mobility of population, have 
largely precluded the development of such permanently estab- 
lished relationships within communities as would give rise to a 
sense of class. As successive waves of immigration have come 
from different countries replenishing the labour supply of the 
United States, native-born children of each immigrant stock 
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have climbed the social scale and their places have been taken 
by later comers. While the claim of equal opportunity for all 
is generally branded as fabulous, differences of opportunity 
are ascribed to specific circumstances, and not to any permanent 
relationship of the members of a given group to the life of the 
community. ! 

The labour movement of the United States is a trade union 
movement. It has never claimed as active members more than 
14 per cent. of the industrial workers (using the adjective in 
its most inclusive sense) ; and there has not been, for any pro- 
tracted period, much general solidarity among the organised 
workers in various trades. The unions are non-political and non- 
sectarian, and have espoused little social or economic philoso- 
phy beyond reasoned justification of collective bargaining, and 
defence of democratic privileges as understood in the country 
generally.” 


THE WoRKERS AND STANDARD EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The unions were instrumental in securing the establishment 
of free education, for all classes, as part of the American demo- 
cratic experiment. It is customary for children from all walks 
of life to be sent to the free public schools, the numbers sent to 
fee-charging institutions being wholly negligible. The trade 
unions have not forgotten their part in establishing the public 
school system, and look to it to provide education for all the 
people. 

At present, free schooling, covering a course of twelve years, 
and intended to be pursued from the ages of 6 to 18, is provided 
in towns and in most rural areas, except in the most backward 
or thinly populated regions. Almost all the States maintain 
one or more institutions of university grade in which instruction 





1 An exception to this statement would have to be made in reference to the 
coloured population of the country, but their position has not greatly affected the 
character of the general labour movement or the development of workers’ educa- 
tion. 

2 There are certain groups that profess a philosophic class- consciousness, but 
their profession scarcely affects mass psychology. An American Workers’ Party 
is struggling for a foothold ; there are a few thousand Communists, and the Social- 
ists polled about 2 per cent. of the vote in the Presidential election of 1932. A large 
proportion of the Socialist votes were cast by intellectuals, and the proletarian 
support of the Party comes mainly from concentrated groups of European extrac- 
tion continuing in the philosophy which they or their forebears brought to this 
country with them. 
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is virtually free to students who provide their own living ex- 
penses ; about a dozen of the larger cities maintain free city 
colleges, and widely distributed free “ junior colleges ” give the 
equivalent of the first two years of university education. Before 
the adoption of the industrial codes in 1933 and 1934, the legal 
minimum age for employment in most States was 14, but even 
then well over half the boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 18 were attending full-time day schools, while one-eighth 
of all the young people in the country over 18 but under 22 were 
attending a college or university. The increase in school and 
college attendance has been very great in recent years, espe- 
cially since the war ; by no means such large proportions of the 
adult population received high school or college education.* 
The typical education of the country has, however, been for some 
time widely available free, or for virtually nominal fees. 

About half the people of the United States live in the open 
country or in villages, but in 1932 the American Library Asso- 
ciation reported that seven-twelfths of the population had 
access to public libraries. In recent years there has been a vast 
extension of the system of evening schools for the benefit of those 
who drop out of the educational procession, and for immi- 
grants. Some form of free or virtually free education has 
latterly been available after working hours in public school 
buildings in every city of more than 30,000 population, and in a 
large proportion of those of between 10,000 and 30,000. In 1932 
evening classes in public schools had an enrolment of 1,245,000 
out of a population of 120,000,000. This figure represents 
registration merely, not actual attendance, and it includes 
duplications, as no account is taken of registration by the 
same person for two or more classes. It represents, however, 
registration for public school classes only, and figures are lacking 
to record the enormous numbers of persons attending courses 
offered by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian and 
Hebrew Associations, endowed institutions in great numbers 
scattered all over the country, and inexpensive evening schools 
conducted on a commercial basis. Commercial “ correspondence ” 
schools also serve for small fees many thousands who cannot 
attend classes. 





1 The Federal Bureau of Education states that in 1932 more than 10 per cent. 
of all persons in the country of 21 years of age or over had graduated from high 
school. 
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All the figures here quoted are for the country as a whole, 
and while in some places educational facilities are abundant 
and varied, in others they are very limited indeed. Moreover, 
the existence of free or inexpensive facilities does not guarantee 
that everyone who wants education can get it ; many people are 
constrained to leave school for occupations that allow scant 
margins of time or energy. There are vast numbers of adult 
workers in the United States who have lacked opportunity for 
education which they have desired. But the wide availability 
of free education, and the general responsiveness of the school 
system to demands from any group in the population, have 
caused Americans, for the most part, to think of the remedy 
for any lack of education among working people in terms of 
further extension of standard facilities, supplemented by control 
of child labour and increase of adult earnings, rather than to 
envisage the permanent establishment of agencies of general 
adult education for workers as an under-privileged class. “ Work- 
ers’ education ’’, therefore, only took on meaning for that 
country as it developed a content and characteristic methods 
especially attractive to workers. 


Tue ORIGIN AND First PHASES OF THE WorRKERS’ EDUCATION 
MovEMENT 


The general movement for workers’ education was launched 
in the years immediately following the close of the war. There 
was, at that time, throughout the community a rebirth of faith 
in education. The numbers entering high schools and univer- 
sities were suddenly enormously increased, and proposals touch- 
ing education of any sort received a ready hearing. American 
attention was attracted to the activities of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Great Britain. The trade unions, which 
had grown rapidly during the war period, were unprecedentedly 
strong, and were in a mood for enterprise, and they responded 
to suggestions that the workers of the United States should 
enjoy opportunities similar to those offered by the British 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

In 1918 there were already in operation a Communist school 
and a Socialist school, of some years’ standing, educational 
enterprises in the unions of the men’s and women’s clothing 
trades (consisting mostly of foreign-born workers), a small 
training class for organisers conducted by the Women’s Trade 
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Union League (which consists of women workers in industry 
and “ ally ’’ members in other walks of life), and possibly other 
ventures purely local. Between 1918 and 1921 a number of 
new classes were started in connection with labour organisa- 
tions, and in 1921 the first full-term residential school was 
established (Brookwood Labour College, at Katonah, New 
York), and the first summer school was opened (Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers in Industry, at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania). In 1919 the American Federation of 
Labour set up a standing committee on workers’ education, 
and in 1921 the Workers’ Education Bureau was inaugurated 
in close association with the Federation to promote and co- 
ordinate educational experiments among organised workers. 

The education endorsed by the American Federation of 
Labour and promoted by the Workers’ Education Bureau was 
general education for adult workers, supplemented by specific 
training for union activities. The movement in the United States 
with its vast geographical area and highly diversified conditions 
was not closely integrated, but in 1922 the secretary of the 
Bureau reported to the first International Conference on Work- 
ers’ Education the existence of some sixty “colleges ”’ and 
classes. The new educational movement seemed to spread 
until 1925 or 1926, when it ceased, for a time, to expand ; 
interest in some of its undertakings lapsed and many classes 
melted away. 

The failure of this first wave of the movement to maintain 
its impetus may have been in some measure due to the fact that 
it was, to a certain degree, an imitative movement offering 
education which was not always closely adapted to the felt 
needs of American workers. But two other causes contributed 
to the set-back. First, certain funds were provided from an 
endowment for the payment of field agents and local secretaries ; 
undertakings were organised which relied too heavily on services 
paid for by the funds to persist without them, and when the 
funds ran out were abandoned ; secondly, controversies within 
the trade union movement brought friction into the educational 
movement. After the war the newly-won strength of organised 
labour was opposed by a determined “ open-shop movement ”’, 
and was threatened by dissension within the labour organisa- 
tions. Some orthodox unionists were demanding political 
action, to which the American Federation of Labour was 
traditionally opposed. A small number of determined Commu- 
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nists were trying to win the workers to revolutionary measures ; 
the nature of their activities, and the threat which they consti- 
tuted to labour solidarity, impelled many leaders to attempt 
to nip in the bud any leanings toward “ radicalism’. Economics 
was a favourite subject for classes, and discussion of economics 
led to discussion of labour movement policy ; searching consider- 
ation of policy or the exposition of views in opposition to those 
of the ruling majority was often frowned upon by officials of the 
Federation of Labour. Conscientiously committed to the 
defence of tested policies, these officials dreaded the upshot of 
discussion between untried intellectuals proffering advice to the 
labour movement, and impatient youngsters who had not 
borne the burden and heat of the day. Some educational enter- 
prises countenanced less orthodox discussion, and languished 
under consequent official disapproval; some were wrecked by 
internal fights between the right and the left. 

While some enterprises were given up the movement did 
not die and new ventures were inaugurated. In the years 
immediately following 1926 there were probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of a score of schools in operation during the winter 
season, and in the summer several summer schools, “ confer- 
ences ’’, and the like ; the numbers gradually increased in suc- 
ceeding years. As experience was accumulated, teaching was 
adapted to the needs and demands of the students, and schools 
became diversified in their purposes, organisation, curricula 
and methods. Some institutions became well established, and 
were in a position to help in the development of new schools 
and the organisation and conduct of classes under various 
auspices. Although the movement did not spread and thrive 
as it had seemed, in its first years, to promise to do, it took on 
forms suited to American conditions, drew support from in- 
digenous interest, underwent a certain degree of consolidation, 
and slowly grew. 


WorKERS’ EDUCATION AT THE ONSET OF THE 
DEPRESSION 


By 19382 there were in operation a,total of perhaps fifty enter- 
prises of various sorts. Some of them were more or less closely 
affiliated to the Workers’ Education Bureau; others were 
entirely independent or related in some way to each other, 
to educational institutions, to labour organisations, or to 
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political parties. There were four full-time residential schools *, 
four residential summer schools? and one summer-session day 
school , two series of workers’ classes conducted in co-operation 
with universities *, a dozen or twenty “ colleges ’’, “ schools ”’, 
or continuing series of courses, an unknown number of inde- 
pendent classes, and some miscellaneous educational services. 
of various sorts.5 

The terms labour “ college” and “school” are entirely 
interchangeable and have no constant meaning; they may 
denote something with a claim to be called an institution, or 
may represent the hopes of a few persons interested in education.. 
Most of the evening schools or colleges have no permanent 
staff or continuous programme, and are conducted by variously 
constituted committees which organise classes and secure 
teachers. ® Courses run for various periods, with twelve weeks 
as the usual maximum. No co-ordinating agency has kept in 
constant touch with all, their addresses and officers change, 
their seasons vary, their terms are short, and local exigencies 
cause some of them to be active one year and inoperative the 
next. 





1 Brookwood Labour College, Katonah, New York (35 to 50 students, one-year 
course) ; Commonwealth College, Mena, Arkansas (35 to 50 students, three-year 
course) ; Peoples’ College, Duluth, Minnesota (50 students); Vinyard Shore School 
for Women Workers in Industry, West Park, New York (15 students, one-winter 
course). 

2 Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in industry (100 students) 
using the buildings and campus of Bryn Mawr College at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania ; 
the Southern Summer School for Women Workers in Industry (35 students) ; 
Wisconsin University Summer School for Workers in Industry (35 to 60 students), 
parallel with the regular summer session of the State University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Wisconsin ; Commonwealth College (see above) Summer Session (35 to 
60 students). 

3 Barnard Summer School for Women Workers in Industry (about 60 students), 
conducted in connection with the women’s department of Columbia University in 
New York. 

4 At the University of California, Berkeley, California ; at Rutgers College, 
Rutgers, New Jersey. 

5 The Colorado Springs College in Colorado Springs, Colorado, offered, in addi- 
tion to general educational courses, technical courses in subjects from cooking 
to blue-print reading. It had an enrolment of 525 in 1931. The Denver College in 
Denver, Colorado (with no technical courses), had in the same year an enrolment 
of 150. In New Haven there was a class in public speaking and economics with 
an enrolment of 35 and an average attendance of 18 over a period of 15 weeks. In 
Baltimore, Maryland; Boston, Massachusetts; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; New York; 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Portland, Oregon ; Seattle, Washington ; 
and a few other cities, classes were organised, year after year, with some degree 
of continuity and with enrolments usually, roughly, between 20 and 75 in each city. 
All the evening schools regularly or occasionally conducted forums or meetings 
bringing together many more people than were in the regular classes. 

® This is not true of the Socialist or Communist schools, which are more firmly 
organised institutions. 
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Among miscellaneous services of workers’ education are ven- 
tures still more elusive—conferences or “ institutes ’’, “ Chau- 
tauquas ”’, and enterprises for the development of popular arts. 
The conferences or “ institutes ”’ are series of lectures and dis- 
cussion meetings dealing with economic problems, or with poli- 
cies in labour organisation or workers’ education; they last 
from half a day to a week-end or longer, and draw various 
numbers and types of people, from a few participating specialists 
to large numbers of speakers and auditors. “ Chatauquas ” 
are a familiar American device for popular education, and 
consist of lectures and entertainments occupying parts of several 
successive days. They are given by an itinerant staff in a series 
of localities, or by a stationary staff for a succession of audiences. 
The Workers’ Education Bureau, Brookwood Labour College, 
the League for Industrial Democracy (Socialist), and possibly 
other agencies have sent out such “ Chautauquas’’. Several 


organisations maintain regular “research” services, which 
publish reports on matters of interest to the organisation, for 
general distribution and for use in meetings and classes. There 
have been beginnings of experimentation with correspondence 
courses, and certain agencies have arranged series of radio 


broadcasts. Some of the schools have promoted the writing 
and showing of plays, the composition and singing of ballads, 
and the development of interpretative group dances, all with 
reference to common experiences of workers. These last under- 
takings are among the most interesting that workers’ education 
has developed, but are too sporadic and various to be particu- 
larised here. 


Non-PROPAGANDIST WorKERS’ EDUCATION 


Argument for the need of workers’ education of non-propa- 
gandist sorts has been to the following effect. Evening courses 
provided under the auspices of the regular school system gen- 
erally fail to meet the needs of adult working people. The ele- 
mentary courses are commonly taught by school teachers who 
use methods and textbooks suitable for pupils of school age. 
Such courses are serviceable to those desiring some educational 
rating, or some more or less technical competence, but fail to 
arouse or satisfy the general intellectual interest of adults. More 
advanced courses, appealing to adult interests, assume ability 
on the part of students to make use of reference books, and to 
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put their ideas on paper. Many native-born people, who have 
dealt little with the written word, are incapable of following 
such courses, while the foreign-born find language handicaps 
prohibitory. Education is called for which will adjust the matter 
and manner of teaching to the capacities and interests of adults 
with little “ book learning ”’, or with language handicaps. 

A few excerpts from an authoritative pamphlet ', recently 
published, will give an idea of the present general objectives 
and methods of workers’ education which does not preach any 
particular philosophy. 


Experience in workers’ schools, together with requests from labour 
groups, indicates that the curriculum should afford the worker oppor- 
tunity for : (1) the discussion of current social and economic problems 
as a basis for intelligent action ; (2) the building up of a background 
for these problems through material from the fields of economics, 
history, philosophy, ethics, literature, social psychology, and science ; 
(3) the attaining of greater proficiency in the use of English as a tool 
for understanding and expressing ideas accurately and effectively ; 
(4) an appreciation of a richer life through the creative arts ; (5) in- 
struction in basic principles of mental and physical health with special 
attention to workers’ problems... . 

Because workers, who are confused by changing industrial condi- 
tions, seek to understand their own responsibilities as workers and as 
citizens, the social sciences form the backbone of a workers’ education 


programme.... Workers have come to know that the solution of 
their problems depends on factors which are beyond their day-to- 
day experience. They have come to recognise that they are part of 
the whole system of production and distribution, and wish to study 
their lot as part of it.... Whatever the approach or emphasis in a 
workers’ class in the social sciences, the teacher must keep clearly 
in mind that the aim is not a comprehensive as of the subject 


matter, but the developing of a skill on the part of the student in 
using subject matter to interpret his own experience and to help him 
in arriving at an intelligent basis for action. ... Effective workers’ 
education cannot be impersonal, for the problems discussed must be 
related to each student’s personal experience. 


Except in certain evening lecture courses and some courses 
in full-time residential schools, much importance is attached 
to conducting classes as informal discussions in which students 
are encouraged to give free rein to their curiosity, the teacher 
placing at their disposal means of gratifying this curiosity. 
There is neither meticulous adherence to a prearranged plan for 
a given course nor a very close departmentalising of subjects 





1 Jean CarTER and Hilda W. Smiru : Education and the Worker-Student ; New 
York, Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., 1934. Miss Smith is the Specialist in 
Workers’ Education of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the interest 
of which in workers’ education is described below. 
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of instruction. In class discussion conditions and problems met 
by the students in their daily work are used as a point of depar- 
ture for consideration of general economic questions. 

A popular and useful adjunct to discussion classes is the 
“social science workshop ”’, in which students learn to make 
simple charts to show the trends of their own wages or of living 
costs, the racial make-up of a class, the changes in membership 
of labour organisations, the services of insurance systems in 
various States, and the like. The making of such charts has 
educational value in training students in collecting, correlat- 
ing, and presenting facts ; moreover, the person who has incor- 
porated in a chart matter which has had meaning in his own 
experience is prepared to extract meaning from the statistical 
or graphical presentations of economic conditions published 
by governmental and other agencies.? 

While the specific content of courses varies widely in the 
divers schools and year by year new subjects are tried out, 
there has nevertheless come to be something approaching an 
established curriculum for workers’ education. Economics and 
labour problems, English, and public speaking are the basic 
subjects in all schools and the most common subjects of isolated 
classes. The other subjects most frequently offered are economic 
or labour history, labour law and “shop economics ”’, labour 
journalism or other forms of writing, the literature of protest 
and of social problems, psychology leading into social psycho- 
logy, general science, and occasionally, general literature or 
general history. Some schools teach the technique of labour 
organisation. Artistic expression in such forms as group dancing 
and singing and dramatics is spreading. Some schools are intro- 
ducing elementary health teaching. Here and there, to serve 
personal convenience or gratification, courses are offered in 
languages, art crafts, and particular trade techniques. 

The value of workers’ education to the individual cannot 
easily be exaggerated ; the natural abilities and experience of 
life of many worker students enable them to draw much profit 
from such opportunities as it affords. But most of those who 





1 Studies and presentations made by worker students, under expert direction 
may have intrinsic value. For example, a group of women students began, under 
the direction of a professor of economics, a survey of conditions intimately known 
to them. It was published, as a significant sampling, by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour under the title Women Workers in the Third 
Year of the Depression. 
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take advantage of workers’ education labour, as students, under 
handicaps which cannot be greatly diminished in the brief 
courses they pursue. 

Residential schools, and a few evening schools giving courses 
running for a whole winter season or longer, draw variously 
equipped students. But most of the summer schools and the 
evening schools have generally drawn students not expecting 
to commit themselves to attending classes that meet more than 
once a week, for periods of from two to three months. It is not 
generally customary to accept the same student for more than 
two sessions of a summer school, and evening school classes have 
scarcely anywhere been arranged in progressive sequence or 
grouped in any sort of curriculum. People who have had enough 
preliminary education to be able to make use of ordinary 
textbooks, and people who feel themselves in a position to give 
a considerable amount of time to study over a substantial 
period, usually seek education elsewhere than in workers’ 
classes. Consequently, whatever the ostensible scope of the 
subjects taught, class presentations must be of the simplest 
sort, there is little opportunity for communication of any solid 
body of information during class periods, and students do little 
independent work between the meetings of the classes. The 
students, therefore, profit not so much by any substantial 
increase of their factual knowledge, or the mastery of any sub- 
ject in its various aspects, as by introduction to a few crucial 
facts in suggestive relations, and to some pregnant concepts 
and leading ideas, and by training in thought and expression, 
and a general clarification of mind. 

As few of the students can deal with books designed for college 
or high school use, or even with books addressed to the “ general 
reader’, the schools are finding it necessary to prepare their 
own teaching materials—syllabuses, outlines for discussion, and 
simple pamphlet texts. The difficulty of finding teachers who 
have an understanding of the approach and needs of worker 
students is a serious one. So far workers’ education has not often 
succeeded in equipping its pupils to teach others. Only a very 
small number even of those who have passed through full-time 
residential schools have been prepared to lead discussions and 
give instruction. The graduates of such schools organise classes, 
but call on the academically trained for teaching. 
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THe RELATION OF WorKERS’ EDUCATION TO ESTABLISHED 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Some persons believe that workers’ education could be pro- 
vided under the auspices of public educational authorities. The 
Workers’ Education Bureau has made recommendations to 
educational authorities with respect to the need for workers’ 
education, and arranged conferences between trade union 
officials and educationalists. There has been little in the way 
of demonstrable, direct, result, although interest in the educa- 
tional needs of workers has without doubt been fostered. Work- 
ers’ classes conducted under the joint auspices of the University 
of California and the California State Federation of Labour 
were among the first to be established, and joint conferences 
of academic and labour people have, in one place or another, 
been followed by the organisation of a class or classes. There 
are established workers’ summer schools at the University 
of Wisconsin and at Barnard College, but these schools are under 
independent management, and are not supported by the institu- 
tions which extend them hospitality, except in being allowed 
free use of class rooms and certain institutional facilities. 

Many promoters of workers’ education doubt the possibility 
of developing it under the auspices of regular educational 
authorities. Some of them have felt merely that the regular 
authorities are scarcely qualified to pick out teachers with an 
understanding of the educational needs of workers—of their 
technical limitations as students and their often dispropor- 
tionate general capacities—and that an established general 
system cannot make room for entire freedom to experiment 
and quick response to discovered needs. Others have felt that 
true workers’ education involves such critical analysis of existing 
economic and social arrangements as can scarcely flourish under 
the auspices of public authorities. The experience of more than 
a dozen years seems to show that wherever workers’ education 
has been clearly distinguished from general adult education 
it has shown some tendency toward what might be called, for 
lack of a better expression, a missionary social sectarianism. 
Proponents of enterprises in which the distinction is stressed 
show varying degrees of inclination to disparage the value of 
conventional education for working adults. They hold that it 
tends to offer justification for existing economic arrangements, 
to inspire ambition for personal advancement rather than a 
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sense of social responsibility, and to foster pedantry ; and they 
do not generally encourage those who have studied in workers’ 
classes to seek further education in conventional institutions. 


FINANCIAL SuPPORT OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Financial support of the schools corresponds to their organisa- 
tional relations. Only the courses given at the University of 
California are provided for out of public funds. The residential 
schools were originally helped by small endowments or grants 
from benevolent foundations, organisations, or individuals, 
or by gifts of land, the loan of buildings, and the like, and are 
currently supported by contributions and students’ fees. Evening 
classes, except those of the Socialist Rand School, are financed 
by labour organisations with or without help from private 
contributions... The Workers’ Education Bureau receives dues 
on per capita and other bases from the American Federation 
of Labour and from its affiliates, and private grants from 
sources outside the labour movement. While all the ventures 
have been more or less sponsored by some branch of organised 
labour, the directors of the more ambitious enterprises are almost 
without exception persons with no birthright membership 
in the labour group, and major portions of sustaining funds 
have been contributed from outside the ranks of labour. 

While many types of orthodox education are to be had by 
the student without charge, workers’ education must usually be 
paid for. Evening class students usually pay small tuition fees. 
In summer schools fees are substantial, but almost all students 
attend on full or partial scholarships for which funds are raised 
by labour organisations, former students, or composite commit- 
tees. In winter residential schools also, fees are not inconsider- 
able but scholarships are common, and expenses are kept down 
by the students’ doing the necessary work of the community 
and, in at least one case, operating a farm yielding disposable 
produce. 


THe NuMBERS REACHED BY WoRKERS’ EDUCATION UP TO 1932 


The numbers directly reached by workers’ education just 
before the depression are hard to estimate. The four winter 
residential schools had together a total of from 100 to 150 stu- 





1 The Rand School has a small endowment and runs a money-making summer 
resort. 
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dents at a time ; the five summer schools a total of from 200 to 
250 or more ; two well-established evening schools in Colorado 
Springs and Denver, Colorado, had in 1931 enrolments of 525 
and 150 respectively ; a dozen schools in as many other cities 
have had in various seasons an aggregate enrolment not possible 
to calculate more closely than as falling between the wide limits 
of about 250 and 800. The Socialist school and the two Commu- 
nist schools in New York City have respectively had enrolments 
of about 130, and 1,000 and 400.1 

No sort of guess is possible as to the numbers of persons 
reached through conferences or institutes, Chautauquas, broad- 
casts, and other diffusive agencies. It is equally impossible to 
be specific about what may be considered as border-line cases 
of workers’ education. For example, the Industrial Department 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association gives, in some of 
its branches throughout the country, what few would refuse 
to consider as workers’ education though it is not given under 
labour auspices. The Young People’s Socialist League, organis- 
ing classes in Socialism and social problems, claims 2,000 
juvenile members in 90 branches in the United States and 
Canada ; a socialistic Jewish benevolent society, the Workmen’s 
Circle, claims 70 “lyceums ” teaching the history of labour 
along with Yiddish and the history of the Jewish race. 

Whatever be reckoned as workers’ education, its totality 
in 1932 was a very small item in the complex of American 
education. The number in the whole country at any one time 
attending classes of all types here referred to has not been equal 
to the number in any one of several large universities, or in the 
free colleges in any one of the largest cities, or to the number 
enrolled in some individual States in publicly provided “ exten- 
sion ” courses dealing with trades or agriculture, or even “ home 
economics ”’. But since many of those whom workers’ education 
does reach become zealous promoters of its extension, and not 
a few are active in attempts to extend and clarify the orientation 
of the labour movement, workers’ education, like any special 
mission, has operated as a leaven, and has had an influence 
out of proportion to its comparative coverage. 





1 The relative influence of these schools is not so great as the relative numbers 
of students would indicate. All three schools are situated in New York City, where 
they draw on still unassimilated immigrant groups, for better or for worse inter- 
preting American life in terms of foreign ideologies ; the Communist schools estimate 
that less than half of their students are Party members, and that 15 per cent. are 
“intellectual workers ”’. 
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Co-ORDINATING AGENCIES 


At present there are three agencies attempting to bring 
coherence and unity of purpose to the movement for workers’ 
education. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau functions as an educational 
department for the American Federation of Labour. It main- 
tains headquarters, publishes a news leaflet and occasional 
books and pamphlets, has arranged radio broadcasts, and calls 
conferences on workers’ education and other subjects. Its 
secretary is regarded as the spokesman of the Federation on 
educational matters and is well known as an interpreter of 
workers’ education. The services of the Bureau are due equally 
to all the members of the large and widely scattered organisations 
in the American Federation of Labour, and it has been effective 
chiefly in providing stimulus and interpretation. 

Sustained dealings with specific enterprises and particular 
problems have been the special concern of the Affiliated Schools 
for Workers and the Conference of Teachers in Workers’ 
Education. The former is an affiliation of summer schools, 
active in the general promotion of workers’ education. It 
provides technical direction and supervision for classes under a 
variety of auspices. It publishes texts and outlines developed 
by teachers in workers’ classes, distributes bibliographies, 
circulates a “ travelling ” library, and serves as a clearing house 
for information and suggestions. The Conference of Teachers 
in Workers’ Education meets annually at Brookwood Labour 
College under authorisation of the American Federation of 
Teachers, which is a union affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. It discusses current problems of workers’ educa- 
tion : development of suitable texts and teaching materials, re- 
cruitment and selection of teachers, objectives to be pursued, etc. 


THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION AND 
PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS 


In September 1933 the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion authorised the use of relief funds to pay unemployed 
teachers for work on temporary educational projects. It issued 
a notice to all State directors of relief providing for the adoption 
of programmes of adult and nursery school education “under 
the general direction of the State Relief Administration and the 
chief school officers”. The adult education might include 
literacy classes, five general types of vocational training, voca- 
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tional rehabilitation (training of handicapped persons for voca- 
tions suitable to their capacities), and six types of “ general 
adult education”: workers’ education, parent education, 
avocational training (art handicrafts, ete.), general academic 
education, general informal education, and cultural education, 

Workers’ education was thus explicitly recognised as a dis- 
tinct type of adult education. A Division of Emergency Educa- 
tional Programmes was set up by the Relief Administration. 
The then Director of the Affiliated Schools for Workers, who had 
been one of those to urge the inclusion of workers’ education 
in the Emergency Educational Programme, was appointed to the 
Division as Specialist in Workers’ Education; she has two aides 
and three clerical assistants. This staff have no responsibility 
for promoting workers’ education, but are authorised to respond 
to demands for advice or assistance, to provide teachers, and 
to organise residential schools as described below. Communi- 
cation has been established with organisations and individuals 
already engaged in workers’ education ; these have found local 
directors and assembled committees to work under State 
Relief Administrations and local school authorities. In February 
1934 a Conference on Workers’ Education was held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the Federal Office of Education. 

The office of the Specialist in Workers’ Education has issued 
pamphlets describing the nature of workers’ education and of the 
assistance available from the Administration, and giving 
detailed suggestions for the organisation of educational projects. 
In April 1934 it began the publication of a periodical containing, 
along with articles dealing with the nature and purpose of 
workers’ education, book notes and announcements of material 
for class use, reports and articles on the work of schools and 
classes, and the like. This bulletin is circulated to State school 
officers, relief administrators, and libraries, and to teachers 
and workers in workers’ education. 

Questions and requests came in from various parts of the 
country, and by the spring of 1934 it was evident that the 
demand for teachers was far in excess of the supply of persons 
who had any idea of how to set about helping worker students. 
During the summer, 16 training centres were operated in 13 
States to give special training to persons already generally 
equipped for teaching. Where possible it was arranged that 
candidates for training should have the endorsement of labour 
groups co-operating with the educational authorities. Some 
500 persons attended courses in these centres. Each course 
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lasted six weeks. The discussions covered subject matter for 
workers’ courses in economics and government, teaching 
methods, curriculum building, selection of students, and “ infor- 
mal activities’. Under the general title of economics were 
considered such subjects as the development of business organisa- 
tion, history of the trade union movement, business cycle and 
depression theories, price control, etc. Analysis of the parti- 
cular economic interests of States and localities was stressed, 
and small reference libraries were collected in which books and 
pamphlets were grouped by subject under such captions as 
Labour and the National Recovery Administration, Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Insurance, Rehabilitation of the Farmer, the 
Farmer and Cotton, Cost of Living, ete. Each of the schools 
had the backing of a college or university which gave free use of 
housing and equipment. A course for coloured teachers at 
Atlanta University in Georgia was attended by 40 students. 

During the same summer, 28 residential summer schools for 
unemployed women were in operation ; in 8 of these, workers’ 
education was given along with health education and recreation. 

While the Federal Emergency Relief Administration is 
providing workers’ classes with paid teachers and the advice 
of experienced people, immediate management as well as original 
initiative rest with local agencies. Eighteen of the forty-eight 
States have, so far, appointed special Supervisors of Workers’ 
Education in Emergency Education Programmes, and some 
other States have designated persons in other Departments 
of Emergency Education to assume general responsibility for the 
supervision of any workers’ education projects. A conference 
of Supervisors held in Chicago from 14 to 16 November 1934 was 
attended by thirteen of the seventeen State Supervisors who had 
then been appointed. One day was devoted to consultation 
with representatives of co-operating organisations, which 
included the Workers’ Education Bureau, the Affiliated Schools 
for Workers, the Women’s Trade Union League, the Illinois 
Federation of Labour, the National Federation of Settlements, 
the Co-operative League, and the Social Service Division of the 
Federal Emergency Administration. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau has interested itself in the 
opportunity provided by the Relief Administration. It secured a 
grant of funds from a benevolent foundation, expanded its 
staff, and early appointed three regional directors to serve in as 
many sections of the country to stimulate an interest in workers’ 
education among union groups. 
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The movement for workers’ education under the Emergency 
Education Programme is spreading rapidly, but not without 
sporadic obstruction. While the enterprises assisted by the 
Administration do not indulge in propaganda for the labour 
movement or for anything else, they have sometimes met with 
local opposition. On hearing that workers were being encouraged 
to study economics, or that labour unions were organising classes, 
various groups in numbers of communities have assumed that 
the provision of special education for workers must be prompted 
by an intention to foster some sort of “radicalism”. School 
authorities in some places have refused to countenance the orga- 
nisation of workers’ classes. Orthodox labour organisations have 
occasionally opposed public provision of teachers for un- 
orthodox groups. 

So far, opposition has been entirely local and sporadic. The 
movement for workers’ education is, in general, rapidly gaining 
momentum and there are probably about eight times as many 
students in Federal Emergency Relief classes this year as there 
were in such classes a year ago. During the winter of 1938-34 
the Relief Administration undertook a survey of the classes 
then in existence; it found that classes had been established 
in about half the States. The survey was made by circulating a 
questionnaire which incorporated the following definition : 

Workers’ Education offers to men and women workers in industry, 
business, commerce, domestic service, and agriculture an opportunity 
to train themselves in clear thinking through the study of those ques- 
tions closely related to their daily lives as workers and citizens. Its 
primary purpose is to stimulate an active and continued interest in 
the economic problems of our times and to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility for their solution. 

Of 762 filled-out schedules, sent in reply to the questionnaire, 
only 211 were held to indicate that the classes on which they 
reported should be classified as giving workers’ education in the 
sense of the definition. Reports of 89 more classes brought the 
total number of classes to 300. There were, on the average, from 
10 to 20 students in each class ; a few lecture series with enrol- 
ments in the hundreds brought the total number of students 
up to over 10,000. Classes known to have been organised in the 
past year are believed to bring the present numbers up to at 
least 70,000, possibly to 80,000 or more. All Supervisors are now 
expected to submit monthly reports, but as no such agents have 
been appointed in the majority of States a close estimate of the 
present number of classes and students must await the results 
of a fresh survey which is now being undertaken. 
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FuTURE PROSPECTS 


It is not possible to speak with assurance of the present 
expansion of workers’ education as more than temporary. What 
will happen if and when the present “ emergency ” support is 
withdrawn ? The groups from which most workers’ education 
classes have so far been recruited are precisely those least able 
to pay for education. There is a spreading and intensifying 
interest in workers’ education among the trade unions, but from 
present indications it is to be doubted whether at any time in 
the near future the trade union movement could be expected 
to take over responsibility for the ventures for which teachers 
are now being paid from relief funds. 

It has been suggested that present developments are demon- 
strating a demand for workers’ education which will lead, in some 
places at least, to its continued provision within the system of 
public education. But whether the mere methods of workers’ 
education would continue to draw students to special classes 
without the present focus of interest on economic questions 
as they affect workers, and without manifestation of sympathy 
with the aspirations of the labour movement on the part of 
teachers, is open to question. It is equally questionable whether 
such a focus and such evidence of sympathy could be characteris- 
tics of a form of education provided under public auspices. 
“Those who have taken an active part in the developments 
of the past thirteen years speak perhaps with less assurance than 
any others.” } 

But while the present wave of expansion is, like the initial 
wave, due in part to the possibility of expanding with the support 
of funds provided only temporarily, a dozen years of experimen- 
tation lie between the two periods of expansion. Workers’ 
education, which was in the first period a rather vaguely defined 
project with a miscellany of not always consistent objectives, 
is now an accepted response to certain recognised needs. It has a 
modicum of established content and method, and teachers can 
be given specific preparation for leading workers’ classes and 
provided with some printed matter to draw upon. Demands 
for instruction from workers are now more numerous, urgent, 
and definite than they have ever been before. In the midst 
of a depression that has set everyone asking why the wheels 
have run down, new and specific hopes and curiosities have been 





1 Jean CarRTER and Hilda W. Smira : Op. cit. 
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aroused by the general promises of the New Deal, by legal 
recognition of the right to collective bargaining in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, by inclusion of labour provisions in the 
codes, and by governmental proposals for several forms of 
social insurance. Moreover, whereas early ventures in workers’ 
education were mostly in industrial cities, there is now an in- 
creasing tendency to carry such education into regions where 
facilities for general education and for group recreation are more 
limited and the opportunities offered by workers’ education 
ventures are proportionately more valued. 

There is no question but that there is to-day a growing 
demand in the United States for workers’ education. Questions 
with respect to its continuance and future development have 
chiefly to do with the possibilities of financing it, and with the 
character of workers’ demands which may continue or develop 
as the country emerges from the depression. These demands 
in turn may depend on the nature of the national dealings with 
the present predicaments, which are responsible for a very 
general interest in analysis of the existing economic system 
and interpretation of its miscarriages, and for a heightened 
sense of a common life, and the desire for a wider grasp and 
understanding.! 





1 Such literature as exists on workers’ education in the United States at the 
present time is chiefly in the form of pamphlets and magazine articles. Some of these 
are noted in the following list. 


“ Workers’ Education—A Symposium”, in Journal of Adult Education (New 
York, American Association of Adult Education), Vol. VI, No. 4, Part II, Oct. 
1934. A group of timely papers. 

Jean CarTER and Hilda W. Smitn : Education and the Worker-Student. New 
York, Affiliated Schools for Workers’, Inc., 1934. This is a pamphlet of 70 pages 
with the sub-title “ A book about workers’ education based upon the experience 
of teachers and students’. It discusses in fairly concrete fashion the nature of 
workers’ education but does not describe specific enterprises. 

Reports of the Annual Conferences of Teachers in Workers’ Education, Brook- 
wood, Katonah, New York, 1924-1931. These reports reflect some of the problems 
of the movement as seen from the inside. 

American Labour Year Books. New York, Rand School of Social Science. 
Published since 1916, these Year Books give notes on some major schools and 
educational undertakings. 

Marius HaAnsoME : World Workers’ Educational Movements. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1931. This book describes some American undertakings. 
Its contents are classified on other than geographic lines and references to Ameri- 
can enterprises are widely scattered. It was prepared over a period of years and 
fails to indicate the periods to which its various statements refer. 

John J. Haper and Epuard C. LinpeEMan: What do Workers Study? New 
York, Workers’ Education Bureau, 1929. This study is scarcely up to date. 


The present article has drawn for the most part upon reports, prospectuses and 
periodicals of the schools which put out such matter, information elicited by cor- 
respondence and in interviews, and first-hand experience. 
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RIGHTS AND DUTIES UNDER THE CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 


It will be convenient to discuss the rights and duties aris- 
ing out of the contract of employment under the two headings 
“work” and “ wages’. But the work and the wages are so 
closely connected that some questions must be dealt with 
partly under one heading and partly under the other in order 
to avoid repetition. 


The Work 


In spite of its essential importance, the work performed 
under a contract of employment has been one of the last subjects 
to come under legal regulation. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at in view of the varied forms that the work may take, as varied, 
indeed, as human activities themselves. For present purposes, 
however, the important point is that the work is done in a 
subordinate relation, i.e. that the worker performs it under 
the orders of the employer or his representative. The employer, 
as the person responsible for production, controls the productive 
process, and hence the use and discipline of the labour em- 
ployed in the undertaking. 

The nature of the work to be done is determined in the 
first place by the contract of employment, and, where its terms 
are not specific, by the custom of the occupation or of the 
locality. The details of its performance are, however, governed 
by the rules of employment and the employer’s instructions. 
Owing to the worker’s subordinate status, which here takes 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 6, June 1935, pp. 837-858. 
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the form of having to work with others under a common dis- 
cipline, it is essential that certain limits should be placed on 
the employer’s authority. The wide differences between occu- 
pations, local customs, and the needs of undertakings have, 
however, stood in the way of rigid regulation, and thus pre- 
vented the legislature from intervening, so that it has been and 
still is the task of group agreements to furnish the worker 
with the necessary protection. The most important form of 
these is the collective agreement, but rules of empluyment 
may also be of importance, especially where the law prescribes 
that they must be the subject of agreement. 

As regards direct intervention by the law, this is mainly 
negative ; that is to say, as the performance of the work is 
primarily an obligation for the worker, this obligation has to 
be defined by definite rules specifying what lies outside the 
worker’s duties, in so far as this is compatible with the em- 
ployer’s right to control production and is allowed by all the 
circumstances. 

Among the points of general interest in this connection 
only a limited selection can be dealt with here. In particular, 
the question whether the work must be performed by the 
contracting worker in person or may be delegated to another 
will not be examined in detail; generally speaking, however, 
the worker’s obligation is essentially personal, and he is no 
more bound to provide a substitute, if prevented from perform- 
ing the work himself, than the employer is to accept one. 
But this principle does not always hold, and in certain cireum- 
stances even an agreement to the contrary must be regarded 
as reasonable. Hence no general binding rule is possible, and 
it is usually merely stated that the worker must do the work 
in person unless there is a specific agreement to the contrary 
or the nature of the contract itself implies some other arrange- 
ment. 

The question whether the work must also be performed 
for the employer personally will be considered in connection 
with the termination of the contract of employment. 


The Nature of the Work. 


The nature of the work to be performed is determined, 
as already mentioned, by the contract itself, or by custom 
supplementing the contract, and, within the limits thus set, by 
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the instructions issued by the employer in virtue of his right 
to give orders. For present purposes, the important point is 
to determine the kinds of work on which the worker may not 
be employed. The fundamental rule is that the worker is not 
obliged to do any work other than what he is engaged for ; 
any deviation from this rule by the employer constitutes a 
breach of the contract. The same holds good when the nature 
of the work is not expressly stipulated, but may be inferred 
from the custom of the occupation or the locality, or from the 
worker’s previous occupation or training. 

This principle is of considerable practical importance in 
the case of work performed during a strike. It follows from 
it that during a strike the employer cannot require non-strikers 
to take over the work of strikers (blacklegging) ; e.g. he cannot 
make salaried employees do factory work. Inversely, it follows 
from the same principle that non-strikers may not refuse to 
continue their ordinary work during a strike, even if they 
prejudice the strikers’ success by doing so (“indirect ” strike 
breaking ; e.g. electricity workers in the event of a strike among 
machine tenders). The question of the actual settlement of 
labour disputes is of course disregarded here. 

There are, however, certain exceptions to this principle, 
for occasions may arise when the employer cannot be expected 
to engage new workers and a worker may reasonably be required 
to undertake duties lying outside his ordinary routine. This 
is so, for instance, in the case of sudden disasters or other 
emergencies which may endanger the working of the under- 
taking unless prompt assistance is forthcoming. These excep- 
tions, however, must be so strictly delimited as to leave no 
loopholes for evasion of the rule itself; in particular, purely 
economic reasons cannot be regarded as sufficient to justify 
the employment of a worker on different work. 

The rule must also not be interpreted so narrowly as to 
make it impossible to employ the worker on any job other 
than that originally accepted by him. Changes in the organisa- 
tion of the works may involve new duties for the staff as well. 
Here the natural limit is that the worker may be assigned only 
work corresponding to his previous occupation and his training. 
In particular, no reduction in wages may result from the change 
of work. Where these limits are not definitely fixed by law 
it is the business of collective agreements and of the courts to 
find a reasonable settlement. 
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It is hardly necessary to note that the worker can refuse 
to perform work that is against the law, and also work involving 
danger to his life or limb, unless it is lawfully covered by the 
contract and allowed for in fixing the remuneration. 

The questions of faulty work and non-performance of work 
will be discussed in connection with wages, their practical 
effect being a reduction of wages. 


Hours of Work. 


The limitation of hours of work is effected not by the con- 
tract of employment but by special laws or regulations. Where 
these fix maximum hours of work, this does not mean that the 
worker is necessarily obliged to work the full amount; the 
hours the individual worker has to work are fixed in his con- 
tract within the statutory limits. The same exception, however, 
applies here as in the case of the nature of the work: in the 
conditions mentioned above, and within specified limits, the 
worker may be required to do more work than is provided 
by the contract of employment. A contract providing for over- 
time beyond the legal limits is, however, null and void. On 
the other hand, the employer may not reduce hours, with a 
consequent reduction in wages, without the consent of the 
worker, as this would constitute a breach of the contract. 


The Place of Work. 


The place where the work is to be performed is ordinarily 
fixed by the contract of employment. Where the contract 
contains no specific provision on this point, the place has to 
be inferred from the nature of the work. For instance, for the 
average worker the undertaking itself is the workplace, while 
a constant change of workplace is an essential feature of the 
work of a commercial traveller. It is thus scarcely possible 
to lay down any general rules on this point. 

Special provisions apply when the work is to be done in 
a foreign country. As a result of distance from home, total 
or partial ignorance of the foreign language, other laws and 
other customs, the worker may be in a position of still greater 
dependence, and may be exposed to special dangers. It is 
therefore often urged, and is sometimes required, that for 
work abroad the conclusion of the contract shall be subject 
to special formalities. In view of what has already been said, 
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it would perhaps be best to provide that if the work is to be 
done abroad the worker may demand a written statement 
of the terms of his contract, unless still stricter formalities 
are required. * 

A worker may refuse to work abroad if his contract provides 
merely for employment at home, except of course in the case 
of the usual frontier traffic in frontier districts. 


Prevention of Disloyal Competition. 


In addition to his positive duties in regard to the perform- 
ance of his work, the worker’s obligations also include what is 
legally the negative duty of refraining from any action likely 
to prejudice the economic interests of the undertaking. In 
practice this consists mainly in the duty of keeping trade 
secrets and refraining from competition, whether during the 
period of service or afterwards. From the social standpoint, 
the only one with which we are here concerned, the important 
question is how this safeguarding of the economic interests 
of the undertaking can be reconciled with the protection of 
the worker’s individual freedom and of his own career. Here 
again, therefore, we must see where the limits are to be set to 
the worker’s obligations. 

It is clearly necessary that the trade secrets of the under- 
taking shall be kept, and, in particular, that anyone who un- 
fairly acquires and exploits these secrets shall be punished. 
It must also be recognised that the employer is entitled to 
require that workers in his service shall not use knowledge 
gained in the course of their work to the employer’s prejudice 
outside the undertaking. But there is the further question 
whether this should still apply when the worker has left the 
employer’s service. Undoubtedly the worker should be pro- 
hibited from using unfairly acquired knowledge for his own 
purposes after leaving the undertaking. In the case of fairly 
acquired knowledge, however, the position is different. Here 
the worker’s interests need no longer be subordinated to the 
employer’s, and he must be left free to use this knowledge, 
but only so far as is necessary for his own career—this last 
being a necessary condition, as marking the limits of his per- 
sonal interest. 





1 Cf. Mexico, section 29 of the Labour Code (requiring attestation by the 
competent authorities, visa of the representative of the foreign country, etc.). 
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While the worker is in the service of one employer he may 
not at the same time work in a competing establishment unless 
there is specific agreement to this effect. It is sometimes pro- 
vided that the employer’s consent will be presumed if he is 
aware of the circumstances and raises no objection.’ Is the 
employer entitled to forbid workers in his service to engage 
in any subsidiary occupation, even in a different branch of 
business ? In principle the employer has no right to give 
orders to his workers concerning their conduct outside the 
undertaking and in matters unconnected with its economic 
interests. But the dividing line may be very loosely drawn 
when the personal element in the contract of employment is 
particularly strong (e.g. in the case of contracts with resident 
private tutors, housekeepers, etc.). As a rule agreements 
prohibiting the worker from engaging in a subsidiary occupation 
are regarded as valid. In view of the diversity of conditions, 
the most that any general regulation could stipulate would 
be that a worker is entitled to engage in any subsidiary occu- 
pation that is outside his employer’s branch of business and 
does not prejudice the performance of his own work, unless 
there is a specific agreement to the contrary and provision for 
the payment of a corresponding rate of wages. 

A point of the greatest importance is the inclusion in the 
contract of a radius clause. The question whether and within 
what limits such clauses are valid has often been discussed, 
and is subject to regulation in a number of countries. Inter- 
nationally, it was first raised in respect of salaried employees, 
but it also concerns manual workers, though to a more limited 
extent. Space does not allow of a fuller treatment of this ques- 
tion here, and it must suffice to refer the reader to the proceed- 
ings and resolutions of the Advisory Committees of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers. ? 


Compulsion to Work. 


It is a general principle lying at the basis of the whole orga- 
nisation of work in the modern economic system that no direct 





1 Cf. Spain, Act concerning contracts of employment, section 85. 

2 Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, Nos. 3 and 4, March and 
April 1929: “Clauses restricting Freedom of Employment (‘ Radius Clauses ’) 
in the Employment Contracts of Technical Workers and Salaried Employees in 
Industry and Commerce.”’ 
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compulsion may be applied to enforce the performance of 
work which is the subject of a contract, and that even a legal 
judgment ordering the performance of work may not be carried 
out by applying force to the worker concerned. The appli- 
cation of police measures is also not permissible. It may 
perhaps seem unnecessary to stress this particular point to-day, 
but the reminder may be useful in connection with conditions 
in certain industrially backward countries where measures of 
compulsion may still be found. 


Miscellaneous Protective Measures. 


The specific limitation of the worker’s obligations in the 
matter of work. may be enough to protect him from certain 
injuries ; but this protection is not always sufficient and it 
may also be necessary to lay certain positive duties on the 
employer. The important questions of accident prevention, 
industrial health, and protection against occupational risks 
are no longer within the domain of the contract of employment, 
the State having intervened at an early date and made the 
workers’ protection its own special task. Sometimes, however, 
the employers are given some direct obligation to protect their 
workers. This is not of much practical importance when the 
State itself does what is necessary, but it becomes so when the 
State is for any reason unable to protect the worker, either 
because its protective labour legislation is defective or because 
the conditions for its intervention have not been satisfied, 
whether by oversight or by culpable negligence. In these 
circumstances the employer’s failure to ensure adequate pro- 
tection may not expose him to any penalties, and bodily injury 
to the worker may not involve the payment of compensation 
such as is provided under social insurance laws ; but the worker 
may be able to claim damages from the employer under the 
Common Law. The disadvantages of a system in which the 
employer is merely liable for damages, as compared, for instance, 
with a system of social insurance, are well known; but the 
former has its uses when it is simply a matter of supplementing 
national insurance and not of replacing it. There can of course 
be no question of giving the worker a simultaneous claim to 
damages and to insurance benefits ; but it seems only reasonable 
that the employer should be responsible to the worker and 
should compensate him for any injuries sustained in connec- 
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tion with his employment, in so far as he is not otherwise 
protected. 


Wages 


The remuneration of labour, or wages, is the element of 
the contract of employment which is most important from the 
social standpoint, and is indeed perhaps the most important 
of all the questions with which social policy has to deal. Measures 
to regulate the contract of employment, however, as defined 
for the purposes of this study, play a minor part in this domain, 
although by no means a negligible one. 

The tendency noted at the beginning of this article to 
restrict the regulative functions of the contract of employment 
applies especially to wages, which are more and more being 
removed from the domain of the contract. It is true that so 
long as there is a contract of employment, its terms will include 
the right to wages, but the actual fixing of wages is left to it 
less and less often. This is indeed the aim and tendency of 
modern social policy. The level of wages and the method of 
calculating them are increasingly settled by collective agree- 
ments, wage boards, or some other form of collective regulation. 

On the other hand, when wages are the object of what in 
the legal sense is a “ free’’ agreement between an individual 
employer and an individual worker, there are no binding legal 
rules applying to them. Various provisions of purely directory 
force may in fact be found, which serve for the guidance of 
the parties in such cases or are intended to complete their 
agreements, but without prescribing any hard-and-fast course 
of action for them. All this belongs to the regulation of the 
contract of employment in a wider sense, but is outside the 
scope of the present article, which is confined to specifically 
protective regulations. 

Even when these cases are ruled out, however, there is 
still a place for protective regulations: their task is to safe- 
guard the claim to wages arising out of the contract of em- 
ployment and to ensure that it is met. Thus, while the fixing 
of the wages is outside our present scope, their payment may 
be regarded as a suitable subject for regulations concerning 
the contract of employment in the sense adopted here. 

The measures intended to safeguard the right to wages 
and their payment will be examined in so far as they are of 
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international interest. It is beyond all question that the 
worker’s right to his wages, which he needs to support himself 
and his family, requires special protection ; while not only the 
worker himself but also the employer, and indeed wide sections 
of the whole community as well, have an interest in seeing 
that the worker’s purchasing power is effectively safeguarded. 


Payment of Wages in the event of Lost Time. 


Safeguards are necessary to protect the claim to wages 
when circumstances make it impossible to fulfil the contract 
of employment in the ordinary way, i.e. when for any reason 
the work cannot be done at all or cannot be done in the way 
contemplated. 

This question was dealt with at first purely according to 
the principles of civil law. If the performance of the work 
was prevented through the fault of either party, the work 
remained undone and the other party was entitled to compen- 
sation. If neither party was to blame, the work remained undone 
and in most cases (force majeure, impossibility of performance) 
the claim for the consideration promised, i.e. in practice the 
claim for wages, also lapsed, except in the rare contingency 
that the contract itself contained provisions to meet the case. 
Socially, however, this arrangement was often unfair, and 
attempts were made, still by the methods of civil law, to give 
the worker some degree of legal protection against the loss of 
his wages. For this purpose recourse was had to the legal 
concept of “delay in acceptance” (Annahmeverzug or Gldau- 
bigerverzug) in various countries in which this is a recognised 
principle of law.! Its effect is that the debtor (worker) retains 
the right to the agreed consideration if he has duly offered 
to perform his side of the contract but the creditor (employer) 
has failed to accept, or has taken no steps to accept, its perform- 
ance. It is not necessary that the creditor should be at fault, 
and no subsequent performance is required of the debtor. 
For instance, if a worker goes to the factory and the employer 
is unable to use his services, owing, say, to a shortage of raw 
materials, the worker retains his right to his wages. He forfeits 
this right, on the other hand, if performance of the work is 
impossible ; for instance, if the factory were burnt down it 
would be impossible to perform the work and the worker would 





1 Austria, Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland. 
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no longer have a claim to wages. The difficulty is to draw the 
line between “delay in acceptance’’ and “ impossibility of 
performance’. This question has led to many legal disputes 
and has not yet reached any clear solution. Moreover, provisions 
on this point are usually of a directory character only, and 
may be deprived of their force by a clause in the contract 
stipulating that “ payment will be made only for work actually 
performed’. In many countries the principle of “delay in 
acceptance’ is quite unknown. 

In order to reach a fairer solution of the problem, 
attempts have often been made to differentiate between 
individual cases and to go beyond the civil law aspect 
and deal with the problem from a social standpoint. In parti- 
cular, exceptions have been made for certain cases of “ im- 
possibility of performance’ in which the loss of the right to 
wages would be especially unfair to the worker; e.g. in the 
case of sickness or personal misfortune of the worker, or quite 
generally when the worker is prevented from performing his 
work by personal reasons. It is worthy of notice that most of 
the provisions of this kind are for the benefit of salaried em- 
ployees. This is because the wage earner can usually be dis- 
missed at short notice or at any time, whereas the salaried 
employee generally has a contract of some length, and the 
question of the payment of wages is closely connected with 
that of the termination of the contract, since it is important 
only while the contract is in force. Very often, however, wage 
earners and salaried employees are treated on the same princi- 
ples, even if the regulations work out differently according to 
their respective contracts. In all cases, however, some time 
limit is imposed, and wages can be claimed only for a specified 
period. 

In view of the fact that a solution favourable to the worker 
has been adopted in certain cases in which the non-performance 
of work is due to reasons connected with his person, it may 
reasonably be asked whether the same rule should not apply 
when the reason for non-performance lies with the undertaking, 
and the worker is not merely not responsible for it, but has 
nothing to do with it at all. The case of shortage of raw materials 
has already been mentioned, but there are various other causes 
too which may bring the undertaking to a standstill. In such 
contingencies the law does often explicitly secure the worker’s 
right to his wages, or at least to part of them, and where the 
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law itself is not clear on the point the courts have tended to 
move in that direction. The judgment of the German Federal 
Labour Court may be cited—although it has not passed un- 
contested—when it attempted to settle the question without 
reference to the provisions of the German Civil Code concerning 
delay in acceptance and impossibility of performance, but 
rather on the basis of the social principle of the “ unity of the 
workers with the undertaking ’’. 

According to this judgment!, it is the employer who must 
“ bear the risk of such events as affect not the existence of the 
undertaking, but its management. Thus, for instance, he must 
be responsible for the regular supply of the necessary materials 
in sufficient quantities, as well as for such disturbances as occur 
generally or only under special circumstances but which can be 
foreseen although it may be impossible to prevent them.” 
This, however, is accompanied by the following restriction : 
“ However, there are disturbances which do not, as such, 
directly affect the existence of the undertaking, but whose 
indirect effects may be such as to endanger the undertaking 
itself ‘in all cases in which the undertaking is not strong enough 
to bear the loss. In such cases the worker will also have to 
bear the risk.’’ On the other hand, the workers must bear 
the consequences of all events lying within their own sphere 
of risk. “ Thus it results from the unity of the working personnel 
that the risk of such events as are due to the conduct of the 
workers has to be borne by the workers as a whole, including 
those who are not directly responsible for the events in question. 
To this category belongs the case of a partial strike.” 

Further, the workers must also suffer the loss of their 
wages in the event of time lost owing to an “ extraneous ”’ 
event. “ In consequence of the unity of the workers and of the 
undertaking, the former bear also as a rule the risk of such 
events as affect injuriously not only the management of the 
undertaking, but the very existence of the undertaking, namely, 
such as destroy the undertaking or cause a stoppage lasting 
for a long time. To this category belong, for instance, special 
circumstances operating from without, such as natural events 
or extraneous forces.’’ It may also be recalled that in the 
case of a “ general risk”’ of lost time, i.e. events affecting 





1 International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1928, Germany, 
No. 23: Judgment of the Reichsarbeiisgericht of 20 June 1928. 
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several undertakings or a whole occupation or area, the German 
Bill of 1923 concerning contracts of employment proposed to 
give the workers the right to half their wages. 

This point has been dealt with at some length in order to 
show the tendencies that have prevailed in the past. It may 
however be doubted—and this doubt seems to be confirmed 
by the partial solutions actually adopted in the various laws— 
whether a general solution of the problem can be found within 
the framework of the contract of employment. In the case of 
time lost owing to risks connected with the worker himself, 
experience seems to show that legal regulation may be success- 
ful. Beyond this limit, however, it is doubtful whether general 
rules can be laid down, for it may be noted that most of the 
existing statutory provisions on the subject are merely directory 
—that is, they represent guiding principles rather than strictly 
binding rules. The actual circumstances in each individual 
case require separate consideration and forbid any broad 
generalisations. At the same time it may also be doubted 
whether individual agreement within the contract of employ- 
ment, the questionable value of which has been consistently 
stressed throughout this study, is capable of providing a satis- 
factory solution. From the social standpoint the answer must 
be that it is not, and intervention here is much more a matter 
for the collective agreement. Reference may be made to the 
solution proposed by the German Bill of 1923, which contained 
rules that were not to be binding but might be modified only 
by collective agreement, so that even in the absence of a collec- 
tive agreement the worker would be protected. As a matter 
of fact, collective agreements often contain provisions on this 
point.! But sickness and accident insurance, unemployment 
relief, etc., also play some part in this question, diminishing 
the importance for it of the contract of employment. The 
converse is also true, and satisfactory provisions on this point 
in the law governing contracts of employment can at least 
do something to make up for omissions in protective labour 
legislation. 

In these circumstances the general situation may be summed 
up as follows. The worker unquestionably has a right to wages 





1 E.g. Austria, Vereinbarung des Wiener Industriellenverbandes mit der 
Wiener Bezirksleitung des désterreichischen Metallarbeiterverbandes vom 13. 
April 1921; England (Light Castings) General Agreement on compensation to 
workpeople for loss incurred owing to shortage of metal, December 1929. 
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when the employer is to blame for making the performance 
of the work impossible, while if the worker himself is to blame 
he loses the right to wages. If neither side is to blame, however, 
a distinction must be made between events falling within the 
employer’s sphere of risk and those falling within the worker’s. 
For the former, the solution is still a matter for judicial decisions 
or collective agreements rather than for legislation, although 
legal provisions do exist in some cases.! As regards the latter, 
the principle is gaining general acceptance that the worker 
shall retain his right to his wages for a specified period if he 
is prevented from performing his work for personal reasons for 
which he is not to blame, such reasons including sickness and 
accident affecting the worker himself, death or sickness in his 
family, the exercise of political duties and offices, etc. The 
right to wages is usually subject to a time limit. This differs 
for wage earners and salaried employees where the law dis- 
tinguishes between these two groups ; it may also vary accord- 
ing to the cause of absence and the worker’s length of service. 
It ends in all cases with the contract, although, as pointed 
out below, the termination of the contract may not be made a 
means of nullifying the worker’s claim, as wages must be paid 
for the whole period specified by the law even if the event 
which prevented the work from being done led also to the 
termination of the contract. Any social insurance benefits 
drawn by the worker during this period may, but need not 
necessarily, be deducted from his wages. 

Special provisions are required to meet the case of workers 
who live in their employer’s household. In such cases many 
laws make the employer responsible for providing the necessary 
care and medical attendance for a specified period, generally 
six weeks, when the worker is ill through no fault of his own. 
A provision of this kind also calls for consideration, although 
its importance is diminished by social insurance, for the law 
usually relieves the employer of his responsibility in this respect 
when provision for care and medical attendance is made by way 
of sickness insurance. 





2 Apart from the German Bill already mentioned, cf. Austria, General Civil 
Code, section 1155 ; Poland, Code of Obligations, section 455 ; Yugoslavia, Indus- 
trial Code, section 220 ; Spain, Act concerning contracts of employment, sections 
87 and 92. 
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The Protection of Wages. 


The questions of the place, period, and means of payment 
are important from the social standpoint. 

The place of payment is usually the undertaking itself, 
but it may also be some other place determined by the nature 
of the work or of the undertaking, or by some other reason. 
Hence positive rules of a general nature are not possible here. 
It is however usual for the law to prohibit the payment of wages 
in public-houses or places where alcoholic drinks are sold by 
retail, or on other similar premises, except, of course, in the 
case of the wages of persons actually employed in these establish- 
ments. The reasons for this provision are self-evident. 

The period of payment is usually fixed by the contract of 
employment. The promise of hourly, daily, or weekly wages 
or the like relates to the method of calculating the wages, 
and not to the period of payment, but there is usually some 
relation between the two. The law often specifies a maximum 
pay period. 

While it is important that definite dates should be fixed 
for the payment of wages, so that the worker shall not suffer 
from irregular payment, the protection this is intended to 
afford may become illusory if the dates so fixed are too far 
apart. The periods of payment have therefore to be defined more 
closely. They are often different for wage earners and salaried 
employees ; where this distinction is not made, the time unit 
used in calculating the wage must be taken as the criterion. 
A useful provision is that workers engaged at hourly, daily, 
or weekly rates must be paid not later than the end of every 
week or fortnight, and those who are paid at monthly rates not 
later than the end of every month. For salaries calculated over 
periods of more than a month payment at the end of each quarter 
may be required. In the case of payment by results (piece 
rates, etc.) the worker may claim advances—usually at the 
ordinary pay periods for workers of the same category on time 
rates—even if the work concerned is not finished.‘ In this 
way piece workers too are ensured regular payment of wages. 

Many laws prohibit the payment of wages on Sundays 
and holidays, and require that payment shall be made either 
during hours of work or immediately after. This provision 
is now very general. 





1 Cf. Italy, Labour Charter, section XIV. 
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From the social standpoint it is important that the worker 
should receive wages in cash. Nowhere, perhaps, is all payment 
in kind prohibited, but wages may not be paid entirely in kind, 
and the money part of the wage must actually be paid in cash, 
for the worker must be free to use it as his needs require. 
This means in practice that payment must be in the currency 
of the country concerned or in other legal tender. This is equi- 
valent to saying that the wage may not be paid in the form of 
goods, vouchers, or other means of payment obliging the worker 
to accept goods instead of money. In brief, it is now generally 
recognised that the truck system should be prohibited, although 
there are technical differences in the way this principle is 
applied. Payment by cheque is of course permissible where 
this is customary, at any rate for wages or salaries above a 
specified minimum. 

The prohibition of the truck system was among the earliest 
achievements of social legislation and is now very widespread. 
The well-known evils resulting from it are therefore mainly 
a matter of past history. In spite of this, however, the problem 
is not altogether without importance to-day, as is shown, 
inter alia, by recent investigations carried out in Argentina 
and the United States... These enquiries have shown that in 
certain districts or in particular circumstances it may be neces- 
sary for the workers to be supplied with articles of daily use or 
consumption by the employer himself, but that abuses of the 
system, which may easily increase the employer’s hold over 
the worker, must be prevented by legislation and official control. 
This may be regarded as a general principle applicable in all 
countries. ? 

It often happens that the wage received by the worker 
consists of a number of different elements, or that the law pre- 
scribes that various deductions may or must be made from the 
gross wage. It is important for the worker to know exactly 
how the net wage he receives is made up, and to be able to check 
whether it represents what is due to him. Hence it is now a 





1 Argentina, Bill for the control of shops and canteens run by industrial under- 
takings, and its Explanatory Memorandum (Diario de Sesiones, Camara de Dipu- 
tados, 14 Sept. 1934, pp. 2614 ef sqq.). 

The Economic and Social Implications of the Company Store and Scrip System. 
A report made pursuant to article [X, section 4, of the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Retail Trade. Washington, 1934. 

2 Cf. the resolution on the truck system unanimously adopted by the Nine- 
teenth Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1935). 
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very common practice—and one often required by law '—- to 
give the worker a voucher when his wages are being paid, 
showing how the net total is made up, not only for piece workers, 
although the system is most often prescribed for them, but for 
other workers also. It is a matter of local custom whether the 
voucher takes the form of a card, a wage envelope, a wage book, 
etc. What is important is that it must show clearly the gross 
wages, the elements making up this total, the deductions, and 
the net wages paid. 

The protection of wages must also include measures to 
ensure that the worker receives his wages intact, or with the 
least possible deduction. Here the chief requirements are 
that wages should be protected against seizure by the worker’s 
creditors, that certain deductions that may be made by the 
employer should be limited, and lastly, that there should be 
special safeguards for the payment of wages in the case of the 
employer’s bankruptcy. 

In order to achieve the purposes of these safeguards, the 
term “ wages’’ must not be used in too narrow a_ sense. 
Neither the form of the remuneration nor the category of the 
worker can be taken as a criterion. A retired worker in receipt 
of a pension is really in the same position as a worker drawing 
wages, and retirement pensions too must be regarded as payment 
for services rendered ; so also must survivors’ pensions. Compen- 
sation for loss of wages and indemnities payable on the termina- 
tion of employment are also in practice a return for work done. 
In short, the wage to be safeguarded must include all payments 
made by the employer in return for work or on account of work. 
In many cases the law does not go so far as this at present, but 
this is merely a question of adjustment, and the more recent 
laws concerning the contract of employment do in fact recognise 
this requirement.? 


Attachment of Wages. 


In most countries the law has for a long time recognised 
that at least some minimum amount of the worker’s income 
must be protected against seizure by his creditors; that is 
to say, part of his wages is declared to be unattachable. The 
chief exceptions allowed are in respect of claims against the 





1 Cf., for example, France, Act of 4 March 1931 (amending the Labour Code, 
Book I, Part III, chapter 2, section 44). 
2 Cf. Spain, Act concerning contracts of employment, section 27. 
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worker for maintenance; this is only natural, as the object 
of safeguarding the worker’s income is precisely to secure the 
livelihood of his dependants. Exceptions are also sometimes 
allowed in the case of claims for taxation. 

The part of the wages secured against attachment may be 
fixed in various ways. It may be either a fixed sum or a fraction 
of the total wage ; in many cases these two methods are com- 
bined, by means of a graduated scale, a fixed maximum, etc. 
The wage may also be declared unattachable in a general way, 
while the courts are left free to take a decision in each particular 
case. 

As regards the amount of wages protected against attach- 
ment, this differs not only from country to country, but also 
within the same country at different times.’ 

This protection was at first accorded only to certain cate- 
gories of workers, but in course of time it has been extended 
not only to all employed persons, but also to persons who, 
while not in the service of an employer in the strict sense, are 
dependent on their earnings for their livelihood (e.g. home 
workers, commercial agents). 

In spite of these technical differences, however, there is 
common acceptance of the general principle that a minimum 
amount of earnings, representing the worker’s livelihood and 
that of his dependants, should be exempt from judicial attach- 
ment, except where the purpose of such attachment is actually to 
fulfil the worker’s liability for the maintenance of his dependants. 

In order to achieve this object, all other legal transactions, 
such as the assignment or pledging of wages, etc., which may 
deprive the worker of the protected minimum portion of his 
wages, are placed on the same footing as attachment and simi- 
larly forbidden. 


Deductions and Fines. 


The prohibition of the truck system is intended to ensure 
that the worker really receives his wages in cash. In general, 
however, and except in the case of the British Truck Acts, 
this is not the same as ensuring that the worker really receives 
the whole of this cash wage, which may in fact be reduced by 
deductions and cuts. Here the same considerations apply as 





1 Luxemburg, for instance, has introduced the system of fixing the amount 
once a year. 
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in the case of the protection of wages against creditors, and 
a certain minimum income must be secured to the worker. 
In principle, therefore, the limits beyond which the employer 
may not enforce his claims against the worker should be the 
same as the limits permissible for attachment or assignment. 
In practice, however, this principle is applied in very various 
ways. In many cases—chiefly for historical reasons—the 
regulations are scattered over a wide variety of legislative 
texts, and therefore vary as regards the groups of persons 
covered, the methods applied, and their legal effects. Here, 
as before, it is impossible to go into technical details, although 
these are of great importance. Attention may however be drawn 
to two points of special practical interest, viz. deductions from 
wages for bad work, and fines. 

From the legal standpoint deductions from wages for bad 
work represent a scaling down of the claim to wages to offset 
the employer’s claim to damages. Theoretically, therefore, 
what was said above should also apply here, and deductions 
from wages should be permissible only to the same extent as 
the attachment of wages. In practice, however, the question 
is often settled otherwise. In the first place, under general 
law the employer is only entitled to claim damages when the 
worker is in fault, so that only in this case are deductions from 
wages permissible. Actually, however, many laws allow deduc- 
tions on account of bad work, even when the worker is not in 
fault, and in a number of cases these deductions may even 
exceed the limit specified in the case of attachment, e.g. in the 
case of piece workers. It is in fact for piece workers, as 
indeed for all workers who are paid by results (e.g. commercial 
travellers on commission), that the problem is specially 
vital. Is it possible to establish general safeguards for some 
specified minimum wage ? To judge by the present state of 
legislation, this is the exception rather than the rule.’ But the 
principle may claim general acceptance that deductions from 
wages for bad work are permissible only when the worker is 
in fault, that they should be graduated according to the degree 
of fault, and that they should be subject to the same limit as 
attachment, except where the worker has maliciously damaged 
his employer’s interests. 





1 Buf cf. Chile, Labour Code, sections 43 et sqq., and Mexico, Labour Code, 
sections 99 and 100. Under many collective agreements there is a guaranteed 
basic time rate for piece workers. 
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It is only fair that the worker’s responsibility should end 
when the employer has unreservedly accepted the results of 
his work. This principle is chiefly of importance for piece 
workers. A safeguard which deserves consideration is the 
frequent custom, sometimes confirmed by legislation, of having 
a representative of the workers present to check the work on 
delivery. The worker should not be liable to subsequent com- 
plaints and deductions. In this connection it is desirable that 
no distinction should be made between obvious and concealed 
defects. In the case of the latter, some hardship to the employer 
may occasionally be involved, but the worker must be pro- 
tected from having deductions made from his wages retro- 
spectively, perhaps several months later, when it may be diffi- 
cult to investigate the matter properly. 

Finally, it may also be noted in this connection that the 
worker to whom tools and materials are entrusted, and who 
is responsible for their care, is neither liable to make good 
normal wear and tear nor responsible for damage due to defec- 
tive tools or faulty materials. It is, however, his duty to notify 
any such damage or defect to the employer or his representative 
as soon as it comes to his notice. This may be regarded to-day 
as a generally accepted rule, and therefore calls for no further 
comment. 

Another way in which wages may undergo reduction is by 
means of fines, which may be imposed not only for bad work, 
but also, and chiefly, for offences against rules of employment 
or safety regulations... In several countries there are rules on 
this subject which may be briefly summarised as follows. 

The cases in which disciplinary fines may be inflicted must 
be enumerated in the rules of employment. Disciplinary penal- 
ties may be imposed only for failure to comply with the rules of 
employment or the safety regulations. Both the accused worker 
and representatives of the staff must be heard before a penalty 
is imposed. The penalty must be notified to the offender in 
writing, with the signature of the responsible head of the under- 
taking. The fine must not exceed a specified percentage of the 
daily wage or, in the case of piece workers, of the average daily 
wage. The total of all fines imposed in the course of a month 
may not exceed a fixed sum, e.g. one day’s wages. In no case 
may the wage be reduced below the limit specified for attach- 





1 Disciplinary fines are prohibited by the Mexican Labour Code (section 91). 
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ment. When such maxima are fixed for fines the suspension of a 
worker for one or more days is tacitly prohibited—a penalty 
which is still possible under the laws of some countries. 

All fines must be used for the benefit of the workers. They 
may not go to enrich the employer. 

All penalties must be entered, with all necessary parti- 
culars, in a special register which has to be submitted to the 
labour inspectors on demand. 

In this way the law in most countries has succeeded in 
preventing the arbitrary or excessive infliction of disciplinary 
penalties, though it has not yet been considered possible to 
abolish them altogether. 


Payment of Wages in the case of the Employer’s Bankruptcy. 


It has for many years been generally recognised that in the 
case of an employer’s bankruptcy his workers shall not be placed 
on the same footing as the other creditors, but that debts in 
respect of wages shall be given priority over other debts. Differ- 
ent laws, however, vary in their definitions of the persons to 
whom this privilege extends, and also in the period to which 
this special protection of wages applies. The various ways in 
which wages may be defined have already been mentioned and 
need not be reconsidered here. There is a frequent tendency 
to-day to accord this right of priority for debts in respect of 
wages to all workers up to a specified income limit. 

It need hardly be said that debts in respect of wages arising 
after the employer is declared bankrupt—if, for instance, the 
receiver continues to employ the workers or engages new ones— 
are treated differently. This is a question of bankruptcy law in 
general and cannot be discussed here. 

The worker’s position in the case of the winding up of a firm, 
or judicial liquidation to avoid bankruptcy, is similar to that 
described for the case of the employer’s bankruptcy, though 
there are often no express legal provisions to this effect. 


(To be continued.) 





1 Debts in respect of wages are also often given priority over other debts in 
the case of forced sale or seizure, but as a rule only for special groups of workers, 
such as agricultural workers, seamen, miners, etc. Debts in respect of wages are 
sometimes given special preference, e.g. in Spain (Act concerning contracts of em- 
ployment, section 55), and Australia (Victoria, Act of 12 February 1929). 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Employees’ Retirement Pension Schemes 
in Great Britain 


by 
A. D. K. Owen, M.Com. 


Tue StTaTE OLp-AGE PENSION SYSTEM 


The basic provision for the retirement of elderly workers in Great 
Britain is made through the State system of old-age pensions. This 
system ! consists of two separate schemes : 


(i) A contributory scheme, based on employment, covering all 
workers insured under the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contri- 
butory Pensions Acts, 1925-1929. This scheme provides a pension 
of 10s. a week for each insured person, who has satisfied the contri- 
bution conditions, on reaching the age of 65. It also provides a pen- 
sion of 10s. a week for the wives of pensioners who have also reached 
the age of 65. The scheme is financed, so far as the ages 65-69 are 
concerned, by a joint contribution ? from the insured person and his 
employer and by a State subsidy. The cost of providing pensions after 
the age of 70 is borne entirely by the State. 

(ii) A non-contributory scheme, covering all persons who are not 
covered by the contributory scheme, and providing a pension of 
10s. a week at the age of 70, subject to a test of means and nationality. 
The cost of these pensions is borne entirely by the State. 


The number of persons in Great Britain who were in receipt of 
old-age pensions under these two schemes in the year 1931 and the 
proportion which they represented of the total population over 65 
in that year are shown in the following table : 





1 A brief account of the system, including statistics of its working, was given 
in International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1934, pp. 112-115. 


2 The joint cortribution payable weekly is as follows : 


Employer Employee Total 
Man 4%. 4d. 9d. 
Woman 2\4d. 2d. 4 id. 
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. Number receiving Percentage 
Total population A 
old-age pensions of age group 
Sex and age group “Genres 1981)" (contributory receiving old-age 
and non-contributory) pensions 


at 31 March 1931 





Men : 
65-69 646,085 415,833 64.4 
70 and over 778,720 588,151 75.5 
65 and over 1,424,805 1,003,984 70.4 
Women : 
65-—" 9 773,393 249,161 32.2 
70 and over 1,118,255 844,001 75.5 
65 and over 1,891,648 1,093,162 57.8 
Men and women : 
65-69 1,419,478 664,994 46.8 
70 and over 1,896,975 1,432,152 75.5 
65 and over 3,316,453 2,097,146 63.2 




















It will be seen that rather less than half the population between 
65 and 70 years of age, and over three-quarters of the population 
over 70 years of age, were in receipt of pensions in 1931. 


Tue NEED FoR FuRTHER PROVISION 


Whilst it would be difficult to over-estimate the social value of 
the present system of old-age pensions in Great Britain, it is necessary 
to point out that it falls short of what is to be desired in several 
respects. In the first place it should be noted that it does not provide 
retirement pensions in the strict sense of the term. There is nothing to 
prevent a contributory old-age pensioner from continuing to work 
and receiving his pension at the same time, and a non-contributory 
pensioner who is married may earn up to £52 10s a year without affect- 
ing his right to a full pension. The result is that a large number of 
pensioners do in factcontinue in employment, frequently at reduced 
rates of wages. Thus the pension acts as a concealed subsidy to wages 
and, to some extent, discourages retirement. A further weakness 
of the existing State provision is that the scale of pension is too low 
for voluntary retirement except in cases where other resources are 
available. An income of £1 a week is hardly adequate for a married 
couple who have no other resources, and even this amount is not 
received unless the wife is also over the pensionable age. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that in the Census year 1931 there were 
693,624 persons over the age of 65 years in Great Britain who were 
actually working in gainful occupations, and that on 31 March 1934 
214,845 old-age pensioners were receiving supplementary relief from 
the poor law. 

In view of the deficiencies of the present system of old-age pensions 
in Great Britain as a means of providing for the retirement of elderly 
workers, the recent growth in the number of retirement pension 
schemes provided by employers for their workpeople has been an 
extraordinarily interesting development. A large number of schemes 
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of this kind have been in existence for many years, some of them 
dating from the last quarter of the nineteenth century. But there 
appears to have been a remarkable outburst of increased activity in 
the formation of new schemes during the period of the world eco- 
nomic depression. Several hundreds of new schemes have been estab- 
lished and thousands of additional workers of all grades have been 
brought under cover. 

Unfortunately there is very little statistical evidence available 
concerning the development and present extent of this movement in 
Great Britain. It is essentially a voluntary movement, and although 
most schemes are probably brought to the notice of the Treasury 
for income tax purposes, no official return is made as to either their 
number or their scope. It is known, however, that there were between 
2,500 and 3,000 schemes of one kind or another in existence towards 
the end of 1934. } 

The task of the private investigator in face of so many schemes 
operated by different firms in all parts of the country is extraordinarily 
difficult. In the first place he has to discover which firms have schemes, 
for there is no complete list of such firms in existence. He has then 
to obtain, from at least a representative sample of them, a number 
of particulars which many private firms are not prepared to supply 
even if they are assured that the information will be treated confi- 
dentially. The present writer cannot claim to have succeeded in this 
task, but he has been able to make an examination of rather more 
than a hundred schemes and to collect a certain amount of general 
information from a number of individuals with considerable experi- 
ence in the movement. The following notes, which may be of interest 
pending a thorough investigation of the whole field, are based on this 
material. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE PENSION SCHEMES 


The provision of compassionate allowances to retired employees 
by well-disposed employers has a long history, but the establishment 
of “ bona fide’’ pension funds by private firms for their employees 
is a comparatively recent development. A few schemes in existence 
appear to have been in operation for over forty years, quite a number 
of them appear to have been commenced before the war, but the 
majority are of much more recent origin. 

Many of the earliest employees’ pension schemes were established 
with very little regard for actuarial considerations. Some of them 
could hardly be described as “ bona fide’’ pension schemes at all, 
as they amounted to little more than special funds out of which 
allowances might be paid to retired workers at the discretion of the 





1 It was recently revealed in answer to a parliamentary question (House of 
Commons, 5 March 1935) that on 30 September 1934 some 1,641 pension schemes 
had been approved by the Treasury under section 32 of the Finance Act, 1921. 
This figure did not include pension schemes operated by insurance companies, but 
it is estimated that there are now rather more than a thousand schemes of the 


latter type in existence. 
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employer. There was no certainty about the prospect of ever receiving 
these allowances. Personal considerations and the fortunes of the 
undertaking influenced both the amount and the regularity of pay- 
ment, and they could be suspended without warning if the employer 
desired or was compelled to doso. Arrangements of this kind still 
exist, but they are obviously very unsatisfactory. 

By no means all the early schemes were so insecurely founded. 
A definite pension fund was often created out of which pensions were 
paid according to a recognised scale. In some cases the employees 
contributed to this fund, but it was more usual for the employer to 
finance it himself by a fixed annual or even more frequent allocation, 
with supplementary subsidies when there was a heavy drain on its 
resources. The pension fund was sometimes invested partly or wholly 
in the capital of the firm itself, but as it came to be seen that this 
had many disadvantages, particularly in times of depression, the 
practice grew up of investing the pension fund elsewhere. An increasing 
number of firms went further and safeguarded their pension fund 
to some extent by vesting it in a special trust. Hundreds of pension 
schemes are now vested in trusts of this kind and are managed by 
small committees of trustees, on which the firm’s employees are 
usually given some representation. 

As time went on, more and more schemes were established on 
a contributory basis and increasing attention was paid to their actu- 
arial soundness. Thus the practice grew up of calling in professional 
actuaries, at first to suggest measures of salvage for schemes which 
had come to the verge of bankruptcy, and later, as a matter of 
course, to advise on the actuarial condition of apparently healthy 
schemes. ! A later development was the practice of co-opting 
at least one independent person skilled in the investment of trust 
funds to the committee of trustees of employees’ pension funds. 

The most important development of recent years has been the 
growing tendency of firms to employ the services of insurance compa- 
nies in the establishment and management of schemes. This method 
of operation has the advantage of relieving firms of all the day-to-day 
trouble and anxiety attached to pension schemes and it has un- 
doubtedly helped to popularise the movement. Four or five years ago 
employees’ pension schemes operated through insurance companies 
were few and far between, but it is estimated that there are now over 
a thousand of them in existence. 

Another important recent development has been the arrangement 
of pension schemes by two Joint Industrial (“ Whitley ’’) Councils 
for all the manual workers engaged in their respective industries. 
Both of these schemes are contributory, but they permit the employees 
of one firm to take up employment with any other contributing 
firm within the industry without loss of pension rights. 





1 The Superannuation and Other Trust Funds (Validation) Act, 1927, requires 
that the trustees of every registered superannuation fund shall at least once in 
every five years cause an investigation and report to be made by an actuary as 
to the financial condition of the fund. 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF EXISTING SCHEMES 


An examination of the details of a large number of employees’ 
pension schemes at present in operation reveals that they differ 
very widely in both character and scope. This is particularly true 
of schemes managed by individual firms themselves, for in these 
cases the desire to have a distinctive scheme frequently shows itself 
in some idiosyncracy of structure or provision. Insurance company 
schemes show some variations, but there is a tendency for the same 
features to be repeated in most of the schemes devised and administered 
by any one company. The following notes indicate some of the prin- 
cipal features of existing schemes of both types. 


Employees Covered 
Grades of Employees. 


Schemes for administrative and clerical staffs only are by far 
the most numerous. Very few firms appear to have schemes which 
only cover their manual workers, but it is quite common for firms 
to provide two schemes, one for their salaried workers and another 
for their wage earners. A few firms have schemes which include 
both salaried workers and wage earners under the same arrangements. 


Male and Female Employees. 


Pension schemes, whether for salaried workers or for wage earners, 
frequently refer to male employees only, but in many cases female 
workers are provided for under separate pension arrangements or 
savings schemes. The chief difficulties are that the majority of women 
have no need for retirement pensions, while those who do not marry 
usually retire earlier and live longer than male employees. Where 
women are included in pension arrangements it is usual for them 
to receive a lump sum on their marriage, corresponding to their contri- 
butions, accrued interest, and, in some cases, the firm’s contributions 


as well. 
Age Qualifications 


Pension schemes usually exclude employees under a certain age 
(usually 18 or 21) and some schemes insist on a number of years of 
qualifying service. Employees approaching retirement age are excluded 
from some newly-established schemes for a number of years. 


Methods of Finance 


Both employer and employees contribute to the pension fund 
or premiums in the case of most schemes to-day, but there are still 
a number of schemes financed entirely by the employers concerned. 
A few schemes exist under which the employer makes no contribu- 
tion towards the expenses of management. 
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Voluntary or Compulsory Membership 


Where the employer finances a scheme no question of compulsion 
arises. In the case of contributory schemes membership is usually 
made a condition of service for new employees, whilst existing employees 
are allowed a period of time during which they can decide whether 
to join or not. 


The Relation between Contributions and Pensions 


In non-contributory schemes the amount of pension paid usually 
varies according to the salary or wage grade and the length of service 
of each employee, whereas in the case of contributory schemes the 
amount of pension is usually, though not always, related to the 
amount and number of contributions. This relationship may take 
many different forms : 

(a) Contributions based on the amount of salary or wages received, 
and pensions based on the number of contributions made (or, in some 
cases, the period of service) and the salary or wages received. 

(b) Contributions based partly on the amount of salary or wages 
received and partly on the age of entry, pensions being determined 
by the amount of salary or wages received (irrespective of the number 
of contributions). 

(c) Flat-rate contributions, irrespective of wages or salary received, 
pensions being determined by the number of contributions paid 
or, in some cases, the period of service. 

(d) Contributions based entirely on age of entry, irrespective 
of the amount of wages or salary paid, and pensions being uniform. 

Of these four types of relationship between contributions and 
pensions the first and third are common, the second and fourth com- 
paratively rare. 


Past-Service Pensions 


When a new contributory scheme is being inaugurated one of 
the greatest difficulties usually to be faced is the existence of a number 
of elderly workers, with long service records, approaching the age 
of retirement. They have no time to build up a good contribution 
record, so that if they are paid an adequate pension on retirement 
they are liable to wreck a scheme in its early years. This difficulty 
is sometimes insuperable and workers above a certain age when a 
scheme is commenced are excluded from it, but most schemes make 
some provision for dealing with the problem. In some cases the 
employer pays a lump sum into the pension fund equivalent to the 
contributions which would have been made in respect of each elderly 
employee had the latter been in the scheme for a number of years. 
In other cases the extra cost of carrying elderly workers in the early 
days of a scheme is shared by all the contributors. 

It should be noted that whereas in a few cases pensions in respect 
of past service are paid at standard rates, they are usually scaled 
down to some extent, to ease the burden. 
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Amount of Employees’ Contribution 


The amount of contributions paid by employees varies considerably 
as between one scheme and another, the chief determining factors being 
the scale of benefits provided and the amount contributed by the 
employer. 


(a) Schemes for Salaried Workers. 


In the case of most contributory pension schemes provided for 
salaried workers, contributions and benefits vary according to the 
amount of salary received. The amount of contributions is sometimes 
fixed as a percentage of the amount of salary received and sometimes 
according to a salary grade scale. Percentage contributions appear 
to range between 1, and 5 per cent. according to the level at which 
the benefit scale is geared and the amount contributed by the employer. 
But even higher percentage contributions are sometimes made in the 
case of employees approaching the retirement age in newly-established 
schemes. A similar range is found in the case of schemes with scales 
of contributions based on salary grades. The following are examples 
of a relatively low and a relatively high scale of contributions accord- 
ing to salary grade in schemes providing the same standard of benefit : 
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In the first case, the firm made a large contribution to the cost of 
providing the ordinary pension, as well as paying the life assurance 
premiums and the cost of past-service pensions at half the standard 
scale. In the second case, the firm made only a small contribution 
to the cost of providing the ordinary pension, but it paid for past- 
service pensions at the full rate in addition to paying the life assurance 
premiums. 

Other illustrations could be given of higher scales of contributions 
for higher scales of benefit. 


(b) Schemes for Wage Earners. 


Some contributory pension schemes for wage earners are also 
alranged on a percentage of earnings or wage-scale basis, but it is 
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more usual for wage earners to pay a flat rate of contributions and 
to receive a pension varying only according to the number of contri- 
butions paid. Percentage contributions appear to range between 114 
and 5 per cent. of earnings. But it is becoming almost a standard 
practice in modern schemes to require a flat-rate contribution of 
between 10d. and Is. 3d. a week (1s. being the usual amount) from 
all wage earners. In these cases a pension is usually payable at the 
rate of about £1 per annum for each year of contributions. 


The Amount of the Pension 


The amount of pensions varies even more widely than the amount of 
contributions, chiefly because the different ages of entry into schemes 
reflect themselves in the former rather than in the latter. The widest 
range is, of course, to be found in the pensions of salaried workers. 
These appear to vary in amount from a small fraction to over two- 
thirds of either the retiring salary or the average salary over the 
whole period of service or contributions. 

In the case of wage earners the range is from small pensions of 
two or three shillings a week to payments of £2 a week or more in 
a few cases. The usual scale of wage earners’ pensions provided by 
the most recent insurance company schemes is £1 per annum for 
each contribution year. Thus an employee with 26 years’ service 
would receive a pension of 10s. a week, and an employee with 40 
years’ service would receive a little over 15s. a week. 

Past-service pensions are sometimes paid at the standard rate, 
but this is not common. In many schemes they are paid at the 
rate of 10s. (half the standard rate) for each year of non-contributing 
service. 

It should be noted that these amounts are paid in supplementation 
of the State old-age pension in the case of all insured workers over 
the age of 65 years. 


The Age of Retirement 


The usual age of retirement of members of pension schemes is 
65. A few schemes provide for retirement at 60, whilst others have 
varying ages according to the age of entry into the scheme. A few 
schemes provide for an earlier retiring age for women employees 
(e.g. men 60, women 55). In some cases an employee may retire before 
the pension age on a reduced pension. Pensions are normally only 
payable on retirement. Where employees are kept on beyond the 
normal retirement age it is usual for their pension to be suspended 
until they actually retire. 


Joint Pensions 


Some schemes provide an option whereby an employee can elect 
to take a pension for the period of the joint lives of himself and his 
wife at a rather lower rate than the pension for the period of his 
own life. Other schemes guarantee the payment of the pension for 
several years even if the retired employee dies within this period. 
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Other Benefits 


It is sometimes the case that widows’ pensions and other benefits 
are associated with employees’ pension schemes, either conditionally 
upon extra contributions or as a free provision by the employer. 

Most recent schemes operated through insurance companies 
include a group life assurance policy providing a lump-sum payment 
on the death of the employee. In the case of schemes applying to 
salaried workers the sum assured usually varies according to the 
employee’s salary grade (as in the illustration given above). In the 
case of wage earners’ schemes the commonest arrangement is for 
the sum assured to be a uniform amount, usually £100. 

Practically all life assurance policies associated with pension 
schemes also provide for the payment of total disablement allowances 
up to the amount of the sums assured, and some provide a free visit- 
ing nursing service to all contributors. 


Return of Contributions 


In the case of non-contributory schemes the question of return 
of premiums to employees who leave a scheme as a result of change 
of employer, or to the next-of-kin of employees who die before retire- 
ment age, does not arise. Most contributory schemes, however, 
make provision for the return of employees’ contributions, sometimes 
with accrued interest, in these circumstances. 


Contributions during Unemployment 

Most schemes administered by insurance companies, and many 
self-managed contributory schemes, provide that unemployed workers 
may continue to pay their contributions (plus the employer’s contri- 
bution), if they are able to do so, during the period of their unem- 
ployment. If they cannot afford to do this they are usually permitted 
to make up the joint deficiency on returning to work. Otherwise 
the amount of their pension is reduced proportionately. 


Continuation of Pension Rights after Change of Employment 


When the employee of a firm with a self-administered pension 
scheme changes his employment, he usually receives back his contri- 
butions to the fund, but his right to a pension ceases. It is, however, 
one of the merits of schemes arranged through insurance companies 
that it is usually possible for employees to remain pensionable, even 
if they leave their original employment, so long as they continue to 
pay their own contributions, together with their previous employer’s 
contributions. 

In the case of the two schemes operated by Joint Industrial 
Councils for all the manual workers in their respective industries, 
it is possible for employees to move from one contributing firm to 
another within the same industry, without affecting their right to 
a pension. 
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The Administration of Employees’ Pension Schemes 


A few employees’ pension schemes of long standing appear to 
be managed by the Boards of Directors of the firms providing them, 
without any special administrative instrument. The great majority 
of schemes, however, are either managed by a Committee of Trustees, 
in whom the pension fund is vested, or they are operated through au 
insurance company. 

The chief advantage of operation through an insurance company 
is that the employer is relieved of all trouble and anxiety concerning 
his pension scheme as soon as he has settled its general form, scope, 
and financial provisions. From then onwards it goes more or less like 
clockwork so long as he and his employees continue to pay their 
agreed contributions. The responsibility for the investment of the 
funds (a highly skilled task) and for the payment of the agreed scale 
of pensions in the proper manner is borne entirely by the insurance 
company. It is also claimed that this method of operation is safer 
and more economical than internal management, inasmuch as insurance 
companies can offer both exceptional security and exceptional know- 
ledge of the technique of sound and profitable investment. Moreover, 
schemes operated through insurance companies have the further 
advantage of making it possible for a contributor who changes his 
employment to continue his contributions and maintain his pension 
rights. 

On the other hand, it is claimed in favour of self-managed 
schemes that they provide exceptionally good opportunities for 
employer-employee co-operation. The Committees of Trustees 
usually include one or more representatives of the employees, and 
co-operation in this work frequently leads to friendlier relations in 
other spheres. Self-managed schemes can also be modified (within 
limits) to meet special circumstances and new features can be readily 
introduced. At the same time it is claimed that some firms are in a 
better position even than an insurance company to invest a pension 
fund advantageously, and it is pointed out that consulting actuaries 
and experts in the technique of investment are frequently co-opted 
to serve on Committees of Trustees in an advisory capacity. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of the pension scheme of 
the Joint Council for the Flour Milling Industry, which is operated in 
conjunction with an insurance company, part of the administration 
and control has been retained in the hands of a joint committee of 
employers and workers. 


Some TypicaL SCHEMES 
(1) A Non-Contributory Scheme Managed by the Firm which Provides it 


Glenfield and Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock, Scotland. (Engincers.) 

The employees’ pension scheme of Glenfield and Kennedy, Ltd., 
Kilmarnock, was started in 1910. It applies to all employees, whether 
in the works or on the staff. The number of employees at present 
covered is about 1,500. 
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The firm administers the scheme itself. The pensions are granted 
at the discretion of the Board of Directors and are payable at their 
pleasure. The employees make no contributions to the pension fund. 

There is no definite age for retirement, but under normal circum- 
stances no employee is eligible for a pension until he has attained the 
age of 65 years. The minimum period of continuous service which 
entitles an employee to qualify for a pension is 25 years (except where 
he has been compelled to retire on account of disability). 

The amounts paid in pensions are as follows : 


Workmen: 6d. a week per year of continuous service 4, less 
20 per cent. ; maximum 16s. a week. (A man with 25 years’ service 
would receive 12s. less 20 per cent., or 10s. a week ; a man with 40 years’ 
service would receive the maximum.) 

Staff: The same regulations apply but the amounts to be paid 
are decided by the Board of Directors on the merits of each individual 
case. 

The firm states that pensions are granted irrespective of the private 
means of the employee and that they are decided solely on the basis 
of his length of continuous service and “the value he has been to the 
firm ”’. 


(2) Contributory Schemes Managed by Committees of Trustees 


(7) Rowntree and Co., Litd., York. (Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- 
turers. ) 

The employees’ pension scheme of Rowntree and Co., Ltd., is 
open to all male employees, whether manual wage earners or salaried 
staff, between the ages of 20 and 45 and to all female employees 
between the ages of 25 and 45, provided they have been in the service 
of the company for six months and are on the regular staff. 

Contributions vary according to age of entry and wages or salary 
received. They cannot be more than the greater of the following 
sums : (a) 24% per cent. of average wages or salary, or (b) a sum not 
exceeding 5 per cent. of average wage or salary, which will give a 
pension : for a man at 65 years of age of 25s. a week or half his average 
wages or salary, whichever is the greater amount ; for a woman at 
55 years of age of 15s. a week or half her average wages or salary, 
whichever is the greater amount. The firm’s contribution is propor- 
tionate to the members’ contributions ; it is varied according to the 
requirements of the Fund. 

Pensions are payable : to men at the age of 65 (except travellers, 60), 
but retirement is optional between the ages of 60 and 65 with reduced 
pensions ; to women at the age of 55, but retirement is optional between 
the ages of 50 and 55 with reduced pensions. The amount of pension 
is usually 50 per cent. of wages or salary. 

Pensions may be discontinued if a pensioner improperly discloses 
any of the company’s secret processes or recipes, or, without the consent 





* Continuous service is held to commence at the termination of apprenticeship 
or at the age of 21, according to which is later. 
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of the directors, enters any occupation or employment competing 
with the business of the company. 

In the case of a contributor leaving the service of the company, or 
dying before reaching pension age, the total accumulation of the con- 
tributions, together with 24% per cent. compound interest, is paid 
either to the contributor or to the next of kin, except in the case of a 
male employee who leaves a widow entitled to benefit under a special 
widows’ pension scheme. Pensions based on the actuarial value of 
their own and the firm’s contributions are payable to contributors 
who have become totally or partially incapacitated for work, and who 
have contributed to the Fund for an uninterrupted period of not less 
than 10 years. These small pensions are generally increased from 
another fund, called the Invalidity Fund. 


(ti) Oxo, Ltd., and Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Lid., London. (Con- 
centrated Food Manufacturers.) 


These companies have two separate schemes, one for their ad- 
ministrative staffs and another for their operatives (including female 
clerical workers). The first scheme was commenced in 1924, the 
second in 1929. 


(a) The Staff Scheme. 


This scheme is open to all male administrative and clerical workers 
employed by the two companies. 

Each member contributes 5 per cent. of his salary, with a maximum 
of £30 per annum, to the pension fund. The companies contribute an 
equivalent amount, together with an additional grant of £4,710 per 
annum for 20 years. They have also undertaken to make up the 
annual income derived from the investment of the pension fund to 
4 per cent. 

The annual amount of pension paid is based on an employee’s average 
salary during the 5 years preceding his retirement. It is paid at the 
rate of one-sixtieth of this average salary for every year of service 
since the commencement of the scheme, with a maximum of forty- 
five sixtieths. The qualifying period of service is 15 years and the age 
of retirement is 65. In the event of the death of the pensioner within 
3 years of retiring the pension is continued until the end of the third 
year. 

Employees who retire before the normal age in consequence of 
failure of health are entitled to an adjusted pension at a lower rate or 
a lump-sum payment according to circumstances. 

Employees who leave the companies’ service for any reason before 
attaining the normal retirement age are entitled to the return of 
their own contributions (with 3 per cent. compound interest, after 
10 years’ service). 

In the case of death whilst in the companies’ service a lump sum 
equal to the joint contributions paid is paid to the employee’s repre- 
sentatives. 

The scheme is managed by a Committee consisting of seven mem- 
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bers, of whom not more than four may be nominees of the companies 
and not more than three may be representatives of the employees. 


(b) The Manual Workers’ and Female Clerical Workers’ Scheme. 


This scheme is open to all employees (over 21 years of age) of the 
two companies who are not eligible as members of the staff superan- 
nuation scheme, and who enter the service of the companies before 
reaching the age of 45 in the case of women, and 55 in the case of men. 

The scheme is financed by weekly contributions from the employees 
and the two companies as follows : 


Males Females 
Employee Is. Od. Is. Od. 
Employer (in respect of each employee) Is. Od. Is. 3d. 


In addition, to meet the initial liability for pensions in respect 
of past service, the two companies have made a single grant of £10,000 
to the Pensions Trust Fund, and are making further grants of £2,720 
a year (subject to alteration) for a period of 34 years. 

The normal age of retirement is fixed at 55 in the case of women, 
and at 65 in the case of men. Employees retiring at the normal age, 
after at least 10 years’ service, are entitled to pensions at the rate of 
6d. per week for every year of service, with a maximum of £1 2s. 6d. 
per week in the case of men and 17s. 6d. in the case of women. In 
the event of the death of the pensioner within 5 years of retiring, 
the pension is continued until the end of the fifth year. 

Employees who retire before the normal age in consequence of 
failure of health are entitled to an adjusted pension at a lower rate 
or a lump-sum payment, according to circumstances. 

Employees who leave the companies’ service for any reason before 
attaining the normal retirement age (or the representatives of employees 
who have died) are entitled to receive the full amount of their contribu- 
tions, together with 4 per cent. compound interest in the case of men, 
and 5 per cent. compound interest in the case of women. 

The scheme is managed by a Committee consisting of thirteen 
members, of whom not more than seven may be nominees of the com- 
panies, and not more than six may be representatives of the employees. 


(3) Contributory Schemes arranged by Individual Firms but operated 
through Insurance Companies 


(i) United Service Transport, Ltd. 

The employees’ pension scheme of United Service Transport, 
Ltd., was commenced in May 1932. It is open to all employees, 
nearly 250 of whom are now covered. 

The employees’ contributions are at the flat rate of 1s. per week. 
The firm pays the balance of the cost of the ordinary pension, together 
with the cost of past-service pensions at a quarter of the standard rate. 

The pension is paid on retirement at the age of 65 at the rate of 
£1 per annum for every year of contribution. Past-service pensions 
are paid at the rate of 5s. per annum for every year of non-contributing 
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service. Employees are covered by a group life assurance policy 
providing the sum of £100 in the event of death, or forty monthly 
payments of £2 12s. 6d. in the event of total disability before the age 
of 60. A visiting nursing service is also provided. 

The contributor may take a smaller pension covering the joint 
lives of himself and his wife if he elects to do so within a prescribed 
period. 

On the termination of employment for any reason other than 
retirement or death, a contributor has the following options : 


(a) to have returned the total amount of his contributions, or 


(b) to have a paid-up pension, commencing at the normal pension 
date, for the amount his contributions have by that time purchased, or 


(c) to continue to pay to the insurance company as premiums 
amounts equal to his contributions at the date of withdrawal and thus 
purchase a pension, commencing at the normal pension date, for an 
amount calculated upon total contributions and further premiums 
paid. 

If a contributor has completed at least five years’ service at the 
date of withdrawal and elects option (b) or (c) above, the amount of 
the paid-up pension is increased by the pension secured by any pay- 
ments already made by the Company on his behalf. 


(zi) The Lancashire Electric Power Company, Manchester. 


The employees’ pension scheme of the Lancashire Electric Power 
Company was commenced in 1930. The scheme is a contributory one 
and membership is open to permanent employees of all grades, between 
the ages of 18 and 65 years. In January 1935 there were 322 opera- 
tives and 190 staff covered by the scheme. 

The contributions and benefits (which include a life assurance 
policy) are based upon a classification of employees according to a 
salary and wage scale, as shown in the following table : 








P Annual pension , 
Salary | Annual salary or | Tile seeurance | payable from age 65_| Employee's 
class — at death of contributing contribution 
service 

£ £ gee & s. d. 
A 130 and under 100 10 0 1 0 
B 131-190 150 110 0O 1 6 
Cc 191-250 200 200 2 0 
D 251-350 300 40 0 4 0 
E 351-450 400 6 0 0 6 0O 
F 451-550 500 8 0 0 8 0 
G 551-650 600 12 0 0 12 0 
H 651-750 700 140 0 14 0O 
J 751-850 800 16 0 0 16 0 
K 851-950 800 18 0 0 18 0 
L 951 and over 800 20 0 O 20 0 
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Past-service pensions are paid at half the above scale, based on 
the level of salary at 1 April 1930. 

A contribution from the company makes up the balance of the 
pension fund after the employees’ regular contributions are paid. The 
firm also pays the cost of the pension benefits in respect of past service 
and the life assurance premiums. 

An employee who has joined .the scheme can supplement the pen- 
sion payable at the age of 65 by paying an increased contribution. 

With the consent of the company an employee may retire after 
the age of 55 years and immediately begin to receive a pension at a 
reduced rate. The actual rate would depend on the age of retirement. 

In the event of an employee leaving the service, as distinct from 
retirement on a pension, he has the following options : 

(a) a refund of all his own contributions, or 

(b) a pension beginning at age 65 for the amount his own past 
contributions have secured, or 

(c) to continue his contributions and secure such a pension as his 
past and future contributions will purchase. 


In the event of the death of an employee before the age of 65 the 
appropriate life assurance benefit is paid to his representatives, 
together with the whole of his contributions. In the event of the 
death of an employee after the age of 65, but before he has received in 
pension benefit an amount equal to his total contributions, his repre- 
sentatives are entitled to the balance of his contributions. 

In the event of the total and permanent disablement of an employee 
while in the service of the company, prior to the age of 60, the sum 
payable under the life assurance section at the death of the employee 
is payable by monthly instalments. 

An employee may, by giving notice not later than age 60, exchange 
his pension, or a part thereof, for one of a smaller amount payable 
until the death of the last survivor of himself and his wife, or other 
approved person. 

Female members of the staff who join the scheme, and subse- 
quently leave the service of the company to be married, may receive 
a return of all their contributions, to which the company will add 
5 per cent. compound interest by way of marriage dowry. 


(4) Contributory Schemes Arranged by Joint Industrial Councils 

Only two schemes of this type exist at present. The first is a self- 
managed scheme. The second is operated through an insurance 
company, although a considerable measure of control appears to be 
retained by the Joint Council. 


(i) A Contributory Selj-managed Scheme : Joint Council for the Wall- 
paper Manufacturing Industry. 

The employees’ pension scheme operated by the Joint Industrial 
Council for the Wallpaper Manufacturing Industry was commenced 
in its original form in January 1929, but it underwent considerable 
revision in the following year. 
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The chief features of the present scheme, which covers over 3,500 
workers, are as follows. 

The scheme is divided into two sections : (1) employees under 50 on 
5 January 1929 ; (2) employees over 50 on 5 January 1929. 

The first section is financed by contributions of 3d. per week from 
each employee, and 7d. a week from the employers in respect of each 
member employed by them. The employers also make additional 
“solvency ” payments from time to time. 

The second section is financed, to some extent by the employees’ 
contributions of 3d. weekly, but chiefly by large solvency grants 
from the employers. 

Under the first section, pensions are payable to workers retiring 
at the age of 65 according to the following scale : 


Number of contribution Weekly 
years pension 


15-20 10s. 
20-25 12s. 
25-30 14s. 
30-35 16s. 
Over 35 18s. 


Under the second section, pensions are payable at the rate of 10s. 
a week to workers retiring at the age of 65 who have had at least 
15 years’ service with their present employers. 

Employees temporarily suspended from employment from any 
cause may continue to pay the full contribution of 10d. a week, or, 
if unable to do so, may pay off the arrears by weekly instalments on 
their return to work. Employees who are dismissed or who leave the 
industry for any other reason are repaid the whole of their own con- 
tributions without interest. Women leaving the industry on marriage 
are repaid the whole of their own contributions under the same con- 
ditions. 

The employees of one member firm may, of course, take up employ- 
ment with another member firm without affecting their pensions. 

Both sections of the scheme are administered by three trustees 
(two employers and one employee). The contributions are paid into 
the trade union office and all the routine administrative work is under- 
taken by the trade union without charge. 


(it) A Contributory Scheme Operated through an Insurance Company : 
Joint Council for the Flour Milling Industry. 


The employees’ pension scheme operated by the Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Industry was commenced in January 1981. 
It now covers nearly 7,000 employees. 

All male employees of contributing firms, between the ages of 
18 and 65 years, are eligible for membership of the scheme. Member- 
ship is now obligatory in the case of new employees and employees 
who attain the age of 18 while in the service of a contributing firm. 

The scheme is a contributory one, the weekly contribution being 
2s. a week in respect of each employee. Half of this sum is deducted 
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from wages and half is contributed by the firm. The contributions are 
applied to meet the cost, not only of pensions in respect of future 
service, but also of past-service pensions. It is estimated, however, 
that the liability for past-service pensions will terminate within a 
period of 25 years. It will then be possible to increase the amount 
of the pension for each subsequent year of service or to reduce the 
weekly contributions. 

The normal age of pensionable retirement is 65 years, but arrange- 
ments may be made for earlier retirement (not earlier than 55) at a 
reduced rate of pension. 

The scale of pension benefit is £1 for each contribution year. Past- 
service pensions are granted at the rate of 10s. per annum for every 
year of service (up to a maximum of 17), subject to certain special 
conditions. 

Membership of the scheme may be suspended during temporary 
unemployment and resumed on re-employment subject to certain 
conditions. A member may, however, arrange personally or through 
his trade union to continue both his own and his firm’s contributions 
during unemployment so as to avoid the readjustment of his pension. 

A member ceasing to be in the service of any contributing firm 
may withdraw from the scheme : 

(a) receiving a cash payment equal to his own past contributions, or 


(b) accepting a fully secured pension commencing at 65 equal 
to £1 per annum for each complete year of membership. 


As in the case of the previous scheme, the employees of one member 
firm may take up employment with another member firm without 
affecting their pensions. 

In the event of death before eligibility for a pension, the cash 
amount of a member’s contributions is paid to his legal representatives. 
If a pension has been awarded, any excess of the member’s own contri- 
butions over the amount of pension received is refunded to his repre- 
sentatives. 

Although the scheme is operated through an insurance company, 
it differs from most schemes operated through insurance companies 
in having its own trustees, who have retained certain controlling 
powers. The trustees include two employers, two workers, and one 
independent member. The actual cost of administration is borne 
partly by the Joint Industrial Council and partly by the insurance 
company. 


THE EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


It has already been indicated that information concerning the 
present extent of the employees’ pension movement in Great Britain 
is extremely difficult to obtain. It is known that there are over 
1,600 self-managed schemes and rather more than 1,000 insurance 
company schemes in existence, but no comprehensive information 
is available as to their size or scope. A large number of them are 
probably very small schemes covering less than 100 workers. It is 
probable that the majority of them are restricted to administrative 
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and clerical workers only. But it is impossible to make any precise 
statement on these points owing to the incompleteness of the available 
data. 

Rather more is known about the industrial distribution of em- 
ployees’ pension schemes. Thus a list, collected by the present writer, 
of over 1,000 schemes of different kinds reveals that they are chiefly 
concentrated in relatively prosperous industries such as distribution, 
banking and finance, public utilities and transport, printing and 
allied trades, chemicals, and the manufacture of electrical apparatus, 
wireless equipment, musical instruments and so on. Very few schemes 
were found among firms in any of the staple export industries except 
engineering. 

It is extremely difficult, of course, to form any estimate of the total 
number of persons covered by employees’ pension schemes at the present 
moment. It is known that over 175,000 employees of co-operative 
societies (66 per cent. of all co-operative employees) are covered by 
pension arrangements, and it is estimated that nearly 200,000 railway 
workers (of all grades) are provided for to some extent by one or 
other of the 16 different railway employees’ pension schemes which 
are still in operation. ! But little is known concerning the number of 
workers in other occupations who are covered. Judging from the 
limited information which is available, it seems improbable that 
more than about half a million workers of all grades are provided for 
under schemes of the type examined in this article. The number of 
wage earners covered is probably less than 350,000. These numbers 
represent only a small fraction of the total number of persons employed 


in private undertakings in Great Britain, but there is a good deal 
of evidence that they are increasing steadily. 

It is quite impossible to form an estimate as to the number of 
persons who are actually in receipt of pensions, but as the majority 
of schemes are still in their infancy it cannot be large. 


Some CONCLUSIONS 


There can be little doubt as to the value of well planned and 
soundly administered employees’ pension schemes. From the point 
of view of the employer, they make it possible for him to retire his 
elderly workers without any feeling of callousness, and to replace 
them by younger and more efficient workers. From the point of 
view of the employee, they remove from his mind the fear of depen- 
dency in old age and make it possible for him to look forward to 
retirement with some degree of pleasure. From the point of view 
of the unemployed, they offer some hope that new opportunities for 
employment will arise as more and more elderly workers reach the 
pensionable age. At the same time there can be no doubt that they 
tend to improve the relations between capital and labour iu industry. 





1 Several of the employees’ pension schemes which are in operation on the 
railways are very old-fashioned schemes of long standing, established before the 
amalgamation of the railways into the present groups. The pensions payable are 
in many cases extremely low. 
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It is important to note, however, that the association of pension 
schemes with particular firms carries with it certain important disad- 
vantages. 


(1) The arrangement of schemes by individual firms tends to 
diminish the mobility of labour. Employees may be loath to leave a 
firm, or to give up hope of reabsorption in a firm in which they have 
non-transferable pension rights, even if their own contributions are 
returnable to them. This is, perhaps, not a very serious consideration 
to-day when the number of firms with pension schemes is relatively 
small and when most of these firms are in expanding industries. But 
in the course of time, if the movement grows, its effect on labour 
mobility might become quite serious. Schemes such as those arranged 
by the Joint Councils for the Wallpaper Manufacturing and Flour 
Milling Industries are rather more satisfactory than individual firms’ 
schemes in this respect, but even they only permit movement within 
their respective industries. 


(2) The individual firm is not always a very satisfactory economic 
unit for the arrangement of a pension scheme. This disadvantage 
applies less in the case of small firms whose pension schemes are 
operated through an insurance company. But even in this case it is 
questionable whether a considerably larger unit of operation would 
not be very much more economic. 

(8) The existence of pension schemes associated with individual 
firms sometimes raises serious difficulties when industrial amalgama- 
tions are taking place. Two or more entirely different pension schemes 
sometimes continue in operation in the new firm, while some employees, 
coming from member firms without schemes, are not covered at all. ? 


The foregoing considerations, however, are relatively unimportant 
compared with the fundamental question whether the community can 
afford to rely on a voluntary movement of this kind to deal with the 
urgent problem of retirement from industry. At present employees’ 
pension schemes cover only a small fraction of the employed popula- 
tion, and although they are gradually increasing in number it is 
doubtful whether many firms in some of the most important sections 
of British industry will be able to afford schemes in the immediate 
future. Moreover, in industries where wages are low it may be very 
difficult to persuade employees to contribute very much towards the 
cost of a pension scheme. 

It seems clear that if employees’ pension schemes are to be relied 
upon to supplement the State system of old-age pensions as part 
of a comprehensive industrial retirement policy, the Government will 
have to be prepared to give financial assistance to a large number of 
schemes, and possibly to introduce some measure of compulsion in 
the case of firms refusing either to establish schemes of their own 
or to join with others. This possibility raises an entirely new set of 





1 This has been roughly the position in the case of railway employees’ pensions 
in Great Britain since the 1921 amalgamations, although several new schemes 
have since been commenced for sections of railway workers. 
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issues which cannot be considered in this article. It raises, in partic- 
ular, the question whether the most satisfactory solution of the 
problem of retirement should not be sought along the lines of an 
extension of the existing State provision for elderly workers. 


The Final Report 
of the Swedish Unemployment Enquiry 


The final report of the Committee appointed in 1927 by the Swedish 
(Conservative) Government to enquire into the nature and causes of 
unemployment, its volume and the measures for combating it, has recen- 
tly been published by the Swedish Social Board.! The first report of the 
Committee dealt with the extent, nature, and causes of unemployment. 
The present report, which is dated 30 November 1984, discusses the 
methods of preventing unemployment and of reducing its volume. 

The report, which consists of over 350 pages, is divided into four 
sections. The first gives an account of the theoretical bases of the 
enquiry, special attention being paid to the factors that in the long 
run tend to restrict the possibilities of economic expansion. 

In the second section the Committee analyses the various pos- 
sibilities of increasing employment. Its exposition is divided into 
chapters dealing respectively with wage policy, commercial policy, 
monetary policy, financial policy, the organisation of public invest- 
ments, and the effects of a reduction of hours of work. 

The third section deals with problems connected with the organ- 
isation of the labour market which are of importance from the point 
of view of unemployment, special attention being paid to relief policy 
and its influence on adjustments on the labour market. 

The fourth and last section contains the Committee’s recommen- 
dations, which are set forth against the background of a survey of 
existing economic and social tendencies in Sweden and an account 
of those general principles for an unemployment policy which deter- 
mined the attitude of the Committee. 

The Social Democratic member of the Committee has added a 
special report setting out some points on which he differs from the 
main report. 


PERMANENT AND CycLICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Committee makes a distinction between permanent unemploy- 
ment and cyclical (“ conjunctural”’) unemployment and lays down 
guiding lines for the discussion of measures against these two kinds 
of unemployment. According to the report, this discussion shows 
that unemployment policy must differ substantially according as the 





1 SWEDEN. SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET : Arbetsléshetsutredningens betiinkande II: 
Atgdrder mot arbetsléshet. Statens offentliga utredningar 1935: 6. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1935. 338-432 pp. The summary of the report given here is based on 
an article in Sociala Meddelanden, No. 4, 1935. 
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object is to limit the extent of the cyclical unemployment which 
appears during periods of depression, or to take action against the 
unemployment which appears during periods of prosperity and consti- 
tutes the permanent basis of the unemployment that exists at other 
times. The basic difference is that whereas it is conceivable that 
cyclical unemployment may be counteracted by economic measures 
intended to maintain the level of production and turn to account 
the mechanical equipment of the community, any attempt to cope 
with the unemployment that is not cyclical in nature but exists 
at all times must rest, in the main, on measures connected with the 
organisation of the labour market. These measures must be directed 
to the adjustment of wage policy to long-term economic developments, 
the promotion of the mobility of labour, and the improvement of 
its quality. In regard to permanent unemployment, economic measures 
of the kind which are useful primarily against cyclical unemployment 
can be taken into consideration only when the non-cyclical unemploy- 
ment is to be ascribed to more extensive and accidental disturbances, 
and then only under very limited conditions. 

Against this background the Committee selects the following 
points for more detailed discussion : 


(1) The formulation of wage policy with a view to keeping down 
unemployment in the Jong run by a better adjustment of conditions 
of employment to long-term economic developments ; 

(2) The possibility of creating as favourable a basis as possible 
for a rational wage policy by modifying the organisation of the labour 
market in regard to trade associations, the formulation of collective 
agreements, etc. ; 

(83) The possibility of developing the organisation of the labour 
market with a view to facilitating the transference of the unemployed 
from fields where the chances of earning a livelihood have definitely 
deteriorated ; 

(4) The possibility of organising the relief system in such a way 
as will, on the one hand, as far as possible limit the binding of labour 
to any particular district or occupation, and, on the other hand, 
facilitate the adjustment of wage policy to long-term economic 
developments ; 

(5) The possibility of using economic measures to counteract non- 
cyclical unemployment which, owing to extensive and accidental 
disturbances, exists in a situation characterised by incompletely 
exploited capacity. 


All these possibilities are of importance in combating permanent 
unemployment. 

As regards the unemployment due to cyclical fluctuations, there 
are the following additional possibilities : 


(1) The reduction of the intensity of cyclical industrial fluc- 
tuations by monetary measures ; 

(2) The counteraction of cyclical fluctuations in the demand for 
labour by wage changes ; 

(8) The smoothing out of the employment of the community’s 
capital resources by commercial measures or by subsidies ; 
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(4) The smoothing out of cyclical fluctuations and the counteraction 
of their influence on the demand for labour by shifting the date of 
execution of public works, and in this connection the formulation 
of financial policy on lines facilitating such procedure. 


As regards seasonal unemployment, there are various technical 
and organisational measures tending, on the one hand, to smooth out 
seasonal fluctuations in production and sales, and, on the other, to 
promote a system of combining different occupations which will give 
individual workers comparatively steady employment. 


WacE Po.uicy 


The attitude of the Committee on wage policy is that in a situation 
which—like the present—is distinguished by widespread and persistent 
unemployment, it is necessary in the long run that wage earners should 
conduct their wage policy with the greatest caution. If wage policy 
is not directed at getting the utmost possible, but is instead conducted 
with restraint, it will tend both to promote economic development 
and to help to turn the demand for the means of production into 
channels involving the maximum demand for labour possible. In 
both these ways permanent unemployment is reduced. The Com- 
mittee maintains that for a proper formulation of wage policy it is 
desirable that the Confederation of Trade Unions, with its greater 
facilities for surveying the market as a whole, should acquire increased 
influence over the affiliated trade unions and their branches. In this 
connection the Committee also points to the desirability of trade 
union legislation establishing stronger safeguards to secure that 
trade union policy shall be conducted in satisfactory forms and that 
membership of a union shall not be reserved for certain wage earners, 
to the exclusion of others. The Committee refers in this respect 
to the enquiry into trade associations which was requested by the 
Riksdag during its 1934 session. 

The Committee further emphasises the importance of including 
in legislation on collective agreements provisions to prevent the 
insertion in them of clauses creating priority rights for certain wage 
earners in regard to their engagement, maintenance in employment, 
and re-engagement, or establishing wage discriminations unfavourable 
to the employment of certain groups of wage earners. As regards 
other aspects of the organisation of the labour market, the Committee 
discusses the expediency of increased State influence on the placing 
system. 


Reuier Po.icy 


It then takes up for detailed study the requirements that relief 
policy must satisfy if it is to facilitate the adjustment of labour supply 
to changing conditions, and in this connection pays special attention 
to the position and responsibilities of the local authorities. 

The Committee maintains that from the standpoint of the provision 
of occupation for the unemployed, the works to be organised must 
be such as to require a comparatively large proportion of labour, and 
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should not be public works of the ordinary kind which demand a 
large proportion of capital, and do not form an integral part of relief 
policy and are not adapted to its ends. It points out that when works 
demanding a large proportion of capital are organised for purposes of 
unemployment policy, they tend in periods of economic prosperity 
to produce an uneconomical use of the means of production. 


Economic, COMMERCIAL, AND FINANCIAL PoLicy 


After giving an account of various economic measures for counter- 
acting permanent unemployment, the Committee turns to the question 
of economic policy in regard to cyclical unemployment. It considers 
that monetary measures must occupy the central position in any 
attempt to smooth out cyclical fluctuations inemployment. As, in its 
opinion, the responsibility for this economic policy must therefore lie 
primarily with the Bank of Sweden, it recommends that the Board 
of Directors of the Bank should be strengthened by the addition of 
representatives of Swedish industry. The Committee emphasises the 
importance of co-ordinating wage, commercial, and financial policies 
with monetary policy. 

As regards wage policy, it adds that, owing to its inherent inelas- 
ticity, it cannot to any great extent be used as a means of affecting 
the trade cycle. For this reason, all that can be done is to attempt 
to conduct it in such a way as to avoid unfavourable repercussions on 
the economic situation. From this standpoint, the Committee recom- 
mends that during the later part of a depression and the beginning 
of a cyclical revival a restrained wage policy should be pursued, and 
that any increases in wages should be made at dates when economic 
conditions appear to be favourable and comparatively stable. 

Commercial policy is regarded by the Committee chiefly as a means 
of temporarily supporting a monetary policy which aims at smoothing 
out cyclical fluctuations, and of preventing any unfavourable repercus- 
sions of such policy on the conditions of international payments. It 
considers the control of international capital movements from the 
same standpoint and puts forward a suggestion for emergency legis- 
lation to empower the Government in exceptional cases to control 
foreign issues on the Swedish market and the trade in securities between 
Sweden and other countries. It is opposed to corresponding measures 
in regard to short-term capital movements. 

On the question of organising public works with a view to affecting 
the economic situation, the Committee states that attempts to counter- 
act a cyclical tendency by means of public works must be attended by 
the risk, among others, of a jerky expansion of such works irrespective 
of the cyclical trend and without any guarantee of the economic 
employment of public resources. Since it is desirable that public works 
should not fluctuate with the trade cycle and thus aggravate its 
effects, the Committee recommends that during a depression the reduc- 
tion in the credits for certain branches of public activity which are 
affected by the trade cycle should be counteracted, first, by 
granting credits for those public works which from the point of view 
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of their economic value may be regarded as suitable for execution 
but are not immediately necessary, and secondly, by credits for those 
works which fall within the framework of long-term plans for public 
activity in fields where such plans are at all practicable. During a 
period of prosperity there should be a corresponding reduction of these 
credits. Such a policy would strongly tend to reduce the risk of car- 
rying out public works at dates unsuitable from the point of view of the 
economic situation, while, at the same time, it would make it unneces- 
sary to break the ordinary rules for assessing the needs of the various 
public departments for credits. The Committee draws attention to the 
difficulties in the way of preparing and carrying out such long-term 
plans, but recommends, on the basis of the experience hitherto gained, 
that enquiries into the possibility of such long-term planning in suitable 
fields of State and communal activity should be continued and 
organised. 

In this connection the Committee also discusses certain points of 
financial technique. It notes the difficulty in periods of severe depres- 
sion of wholly avoiding the financing of State activity by recourse to 
accumulated funds or short-term loans. In order to reduce in some 
measure the risk that these methods of financing will lead to a con- 
tinued increase in the National Debt, the Committee proposes that 
from the technical point of view all recourse to accumulated funds 
should be treated as borrowing, and therefore, to the extent that 
it is for unproductive purposes, should be regarded as a deficit ; and 
further, that any such recourse for the purpose of balancing the budget, 
i.e. for financing unproductive expenditure, should be charged to 


a special economic equalisation fund, created for the purpose. By 
this means, any deviation from the rules ordinarily followed for balanc- 
ing the budget would appear either as temporary borrowing or as 
a draft on the equalisation fund. By this procedure it would always 
be easy to estimate the changes in the financial position of the State 
due to its economic policy. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSALS 


The discussion of this policy is followed by that of various measures 
intended to facilitate the turning to account of unused productive 
resources. In comparing different forms of action of this kind, the 
Committee comes to the conclusion that customs tariffs are attended 
with the smallest risks. It strongly emphasises the disadvantages 
attaching to direct subsidies. 

As regards seasonal unemployment, the Committee proposes, 
among other things, the promotion of a system of combining occupa- 
tions with a view to facilitating comparatively steady employment 
and advocates enquiries into the economic conditions for smoothing out 
fluctuations in employment in branches strongly affected by seasonal 
influences. 

The Committee rejects the idea that permanent unemployment 
can be reduced by a permanent reduction of hours of work, but stresses 
the value of temporary and voluntary reductions of hours during 
periods of depression. 
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The report also touches on a series of proposals that have been 
put forward in the general discussion on unemployment problems, 
such as lowering the pensionable age, raising the school-leaving age, 
restricting women’s employment, measures for influencing population 
movements, etc. 

In the last chapter the Committee discusses the organisation of 
economic information in Sweden. It recommends a substantial 
expansion of Swedish economic statistics, including the Social Board’s 
labour market and building statistics. Its principal suggestion, 
however, is for the setting up of a permanent investigation committee 
as a special department of the Bank of Sweden. It would be the main 
duty of this body to follow economic developments and carry out 
current enquiries as required by the Ministry of Finance, the Bank 
of Sweden, the Treasury, the State conciliators for labour disputes, 
and other similar economic and social institutions. On the other 
hand, the new body would not encroach on the work already being 
done in regard to information on general economic questions, which 
is at present chiefly in the hands of the Board of Trade. 


One of the members of the Committee, Mr. F. Severin, Social 
Democratic M.P., proposes in a separate report (of 46 pages) the intro- 
duction of control of international capital movements, investment, 
and rationalisation, a State import monopoly, and the organisation 
of house building under the direction of the authorities, such far- 
reaching reforms being, in his opinion, the only means of arriving 
at any serious improvement in the unemployment situation. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ENQUIRIES 


Separate appendices to the Committee’s report have been published 
containing the results of enquiries into various theoretical and prac- 
tical problems. Mr. Hammarskjéld, Secretary to the Committee, deals 
with “The Spreading of the Economic Cycle” ; Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal with “ The Economic Effects of Financial Policy ” ; Mr. Alf. 
Johansson with “ Wage Changes and Unemployment ” ; and Professor 
Bertil Ohlin with “ Monetary Policy, Public Works, Subsidies, and 
Tariffs as Means of Combating Unemployment ”. 


Native Labour in Kenya in 1933 


The report for 1933 of the Kenya Native Affairs Department, 
on which the following information is based, shows that all sections 
of the population have continued to suffer by the economic depression 
in spite of increased employment. ! 





1 KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. NATIVE AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT : Annual 
Report, 1933. Nairobi, Government Printer, 1934. 

For a summary of conditions in 1982, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, 
No. 3, Sept. 1934, pp. 374-378. 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF 19338 


Although there was a rise in the price of hides, an upward trend 
in employment figures due to gold mining, and some improvement 
in the price of cereals and other agricultural produce, conditions 
remained very much the same as in 1932, with the result that the 
administrative officers were occupied with the collection of tax to the 
exclusion of other administrative duties. 

The information from different districts, such as that the local 
Native council funds for famine relief were exhausted, that the people 
were accustomed to living in a state of semi-starvation, that actual 
hunger caused many sheep thefts, that drought, famine, poverty, 
and excessive heat contributed to one of the worst years ever known, 
illustrate the weakness of the Native economy and the lack of substan- 
tial support from European economy in years of depression. An 
unprecedented loss of lives occurred in March when a large party of 
Somalis moved across the Italian border and tried to reach the Tana 
River. It was estimated that the party originally numbered some 
750 people together with 8,000 head of stock. They unfortunately 
lost their way and about 180 men, women, and children died from 
thirst. 

The payment of the tax of 12s. is stated to have been a matter 
of some inconvenience and in certain cases of some difficulty to the 
Native population. Nevertheless, although tax reductions were granted 
certain tribes, the total amount collected, £557,791, was over £40,000 
more than in 1932. Sentences of imprisonment or detention for non- 
payment of tax totalled 8,709, as compared with 4,346 in 1932. 

The Government continued its policy of encouraging local admin- 
istration through Native councils. There were 21 councils operating 
in the colony, and though economic necessity curtailed the activities 
of a number, much is stated to have been accomplished during the 
year in improving social conditions throughout the Native reserves. 
The total revenue of the councils amounted to £56,114, of which 
£35,096 came from rates contributed by the Native inhabitants. The 
chief items of expenditure were £10,447 on education, £8,120 on agri- 
culture and forestry, £7,742 on roads and bridges, and £4,575 on medical 
assistance. 

In contrast with its attitude towards tribal institutions, the 
Government appears to have regarded the existing voluntary organi- 
sations among Natives with suspicion. The report states that the 
“ activities of such bodies as the Kikuyu Central Association and the 
Kavirondo Taxpayers’ Association have not been conspicuous, at 
least in their relations with Government, and there seems to have been 
a general absence of manifestations of discontent or dissatisfaction 
with constituted authority. ” 

The increased mining employment will be noted later. Here mining 
development should be mentioned as an important exception to the 
economic stagnation of the year and also as provoking certain problems 
in the relations between Europeans and Africans. In the case of the 
Kakamega area, it is reported that economically the goldfield has 
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been a blessing to the district. The number of adult male miners in 
December 1933 was 495, each of whom paid a camping fee of 3s. a 
month. With women and children the European population was not 
much short of 800, to which might be added 104 in the Kakamega 
township. There was thus a large market for local products, and owners 
of gum trees are said to have made small fortunes in some cases, 
selling at from 3s. or 4s. to as much as 12s, a tree. On the other hand, 
it is noted that the Wasukha who live on the actual goldfields “ are 
the most vociferous about alleged grievances, though they are unsuit- 
able from the mining labour point of view, and receive large sums 
for compensation of land for which they do not work.” Furthermore, 
the report adds that while individual Natives look upon mining with 
a more friendly eye than hitherto, it must not be assumed that col- 
lectively they are reconciled to being deprived of even a single acre 
of their land, and the prospect of the granting of leases still causes 
anxiety. 
Lasour DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


The Native labour supply exceeded the demand throughout the 
year. Although, however, owing to restricted development, demand 
for skilled and semi-skilled labour was even less than in previous 
years, there was a gradual rise in the employment of ordinary labourers. 
For the whole year, an average of 141,085 Natives were in employ- 
ment, in itself an increase of 9,000 on the 1932 figures, while in the 
last month of 1933 the labour force rose to 147,195, a figure not attained 
since May 1931. 

Referring to sisal estates, the report states that the continued 
depression has made long contracts of service almost unnecessary 
and that from the point of view of the Native this is certainly all to 
the good. The contracts in force were almost entirely for thirty days’ 
work, 

WaGEs AND COMPENSATION 


The Labour Section’s report states that wages were reduced to a 
level where further reductions are impossible. Figures are not available, 
but it is estimated that cuts varying from 20 to 30 per cent. were in 
force in all industries throughout the Colony. The average casual 
labourer received 6s. to 10s. a month and rations, and the rate for 
resident Native labourers (with farming privileges) was 6s. a month 
without food. 

The work of the labour officers was largely confined to seeing that 
wages were paid. During the year they recovered £2,837 out of £2,758 
claimed, and conducted 219 prosecutions of employers for with- 
holding wages. 

The report states that the question of compensation for death 
or injuries was an increasingly difficult one. All cases had to be settled 
by arbitration with the employer through a labour officer. Seventy- 
four cases were dealt with and a sum of 4,648 shillings collected, while 
in many other cases full pay was granted by employers to the Native 
during his time in hospital and employment found for him after his 
discharge. 
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While employers are said to have been extremely generous in this 
matter, it is reported that on more than one occasion they expressed 
a desire that the whole question be controlled by legislation so that 
they should know what their liabilities are. 


MINING EMPLOYMENT 


On the Kakamega goldfields, the average number of labourers 
employed was approximately 8,000. Practically all were recruited 
outside the mining area, as it appeared impossible to maintain proper 
organisation by employing the local Kakamega owing to their irregular 
attendance, lack of industry, and general discipline. 

There were no clashes between Natives and employers, and remark- 
ably few complaints. The labour officer reporting stated that with a 
few exceptions he had the highest esteem for the employers on the 
goldfields for their fair treatment of labour. The large companies had 
taken the lead in this direction ; and the type of camp which they had 
provided, their care regarding sanitation and medical attendance, and 
the scale of rations and clothing were better than he had ever seen in 
temporary camps. On the other hand, the housing and sanitary condi- 
tions in some of the camps of the smaller employers often left much 
to be desired though the number of these camps rapidly decreased. 

The rate of wage for ordinary labourers was generally 10s. for a 
thirty days’ ticket. The larger employers provided food in addition. 
The smaller employers generally paid 8s. if food was provided and 
10s. if the wage was inclusive. 

A deposit of £25 is required of applicants for prospecting licences 
as a security for the payment of Native wages, etc. This proved of 
enormous value in recovering what was due and in keeping out of the 
field persons who would have employed labour without the means to 
pay it. Complaints were dealt with from 1,200 Natives, in most cases 
concerning the payment of wages; most of the cases were settled 
out of court. At the end of the year, out of an average Native wage 
bill of at least £3,600 a month, only the wages of 90 Natives for a total 
amount of just over £60 were outstanding. 

On the South Kavirondo goldfields 688 Natives were employed. 
The ordinary labourers were paid from 8s. to 10s. a ticket and provided 
with rations. Most of the labourers lived in the mine camps. The huts 
were good and the camps kept reasonably clean. The health of the 
labourers was satisfactory. 


TEA PLANTATIONS 


A new sphere of employment is provided by the Kericho tea plan- 
tations, where about 8,000 Natives work. 

At the commencement of its operations one of the chief companies 
appointed a recruiting agent and established recruiting centres in 
the reserves, thus avoiding recourse to the professional recruiter. 
The report states that now the plantations are so well known there is 
very little need for active recruiting ; but the organisation remains as 
a forwarding agency, offering every facility for feeding and housing 
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Natives on their way to employment. This, the report adds, is one 
instance—by no means a singular one—where the conditions of 
employment are so popular that the employer is able to maintain a 
very large labour force at full strength by purely spontaneous offers 
of work. 

The company in question usually engaged its labour on three-year 
contracts under the Resident Native Labourers’ Ordinance. All 
Natives were encouraged to bring their wives and families with them. 
The conditions of the agreement allowed for ample periods of leave, 
as the Natives were only required to work for 210 days in the year. 
On other estates the agreements were usually informal (i.e. for 30 days’ 
work). 

The initial rate of wage for adult labourers was 8s. for the 80 work- 
ing days’ ticket. Juveniles received from 4s. a ticket according to 
age and ability. On most estates a daily ration of two pounds of 
maize flour and a weekly ration of beans and salt were issued. Although 
this ration would not be considered suitable in ordinary circumstances, 
it is regarded as sufficient as the work is not heavy and meat, vegetables, 
and other necessities can be purchased in the neighbourhood. 

The wives of squatters were occasionally employed, though the 
estates did not rely on female labour to any extent. Children joined 
in the plucking of the leaves, which is regarded as most suitable work 
for them. 

The work was usually organised into tasks based on an 8-hour day. 
The tasks are stated not to be arduous, so that an industrious labourer 
would find that he had finished well within the allotted time. 

Two of the important companies had provided 75 per cent. of 
their labourers with permanent housing, and the sanitation on their 
estates was exemplary. On other estates it is reported that a great 
deal remained to be done, though some of the employers had a housing 
scheme in hand. There were eight factories, five of them run by electric 


power. 
SuGAR PLANTATIONS 


The two principal plantations employed respectively 1,400 and 
500 Natives. They usually have more than sufficient applications for 
employment and have never felt any necessity to recruit through pro- 
fessional labour agents or otherwise. 

The labourers were employed on informal agreements for 30 days’ 
work, but many of them were old hands and stayed indefinitely. The 
rate of wage for plantation workers averaged from 8s. to 12s. a ticket 
for adults and from 5s. to 8s. for juveniles. Factory hands worked 
a night and a day shift and were usually paid from 12s. to 14s. a ticket. 
Rations of maize, sugar, and salt were issued. The labourers were 
encouraged to bring their wives and families with them, but no women 
were employed. 

In view of recent economic difficulties and devastations by locusts, 
it is said to have been too much to expect the plantations to do more 
than take rudimentary precautions as regards health and sanitation. 
During the year, however, the chief company organised a sanitary 
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system and a drinking-water supply. It was also the first company 
to promise to set aside 5 per cent. of its profits for the construction 
of permanent housing for the labourers. The report points out that 
such a scheme costs less in the long run than the maintenance of the 
temporary camps and that infinitely better conditions are obtained 
with less risk of epidemics. 


Forcep LABOUR 


The report records that a total of 4,507 men were ordered out for 
compulsory labour during 1933 for a total of 11,270 man-days. The 
corresponding figures for 1932 were 7,881 and 13,779. It is pointed 
out that in the case of porterage and communal works these figures 
exaggerate the extent of compulsion, since many of the workers were 
ready to volunteer. 

The reduction in the incidence of forced labour has continued since 
1933. The report of the Kenya Government on the application of the 
Forced Labour Convention for the year ending 30 September 1934 
shows that during that period 3,992 men were compulsorily employed 
for a total of 7,269 man-days. 


Indian Labour in Ceylon in 1933 ° 


As appears from the Government reports for 1933 *, the estimated 
total Indian population of Ceylon at the end of the year was 750,000. 
Of these by far the greater part, namely, about 610,000, were living 
on estates, the chief crops grown with the help of Indians being rubber 
and tea. 


LABOUR MARKET 


On account of the slump, the recruiting of labour was stopped 
completely for rubber estates as early as 1930 and restricted for low- 
country and mid-country tea estates in 1931. In the latter half of 
1982, the price of tea grown on up-country estates fell very low, and 
most estates could no longer defray the cost of production. From 
October 1982, therefore, no new recruiting licences were issued ; and 
in November it was decided to cancel, on 31 January 1933, all licences 
then current. Thus recruiting from India ceased altogether. 





1 For an account of conditions in Ceylon in 1932, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 537-543. 

2 Inp1 : Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 (VII of 1922), 
the Rules issued thereunder, and of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon during the Year 
1933, by the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. Delhi, Manager of Publi- 
cations, 1934. 

CEYLON : Administration Report of the Controller of Labour of Ceylon for 1933. 
Colombo, Government Press, 1934. 
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During the early part of 19383 rubber was quoted still lower than 
the average price of 1982 and the tea market continued to be gloomy. 
Consequently, there was no demand for labour and recruiting remained 
in abeyance. On the other hand, the reduction of wages in May, which 
was agreed to by the Government of India only on condition that any 
labourer unwilling to accept the new rates should be offered free re- 
patriation, caused an important increase in the number of repatriates 
during the two subsequent months. From July 1938 onwards, however, 
prices of rubber and tea began to rise and by August there was a 
considerable demand for Indian labour. This led to the resumption 
of recruiting on a limited scale in September. 

The number of recruiting licences issued during the year was 
1,306, as compared with 2,842 in 1982. Estate labourers assisted to 
emigrate to Ceylon, inclusive of dependants, totalled 32,898 (50,869 
in 1932), which is the lowest figure for the last decade. Moreover, 
88,353 Indians (92,895 in 1982) entered the country unassisted to 
find work outside the estates, particularly in Colombo. The number 
of persons who left Ceylon for India during 1933 amounted to 178,908 
(171,599 in 19382), among whom approximately 46,626 (58,157 in 
1982) were estate labourers returning at their own cost, while 42,343 
(14,838 in 1982) were repatriated at public expense. 

In addition to the regulations for repatriation at public expense 
contained in Ordinance No. 1 of 1923, for labourers repatriated within 
one year of their arrival in Ceylon, and in the Ceylon Government’s 
scheme of 1924 for sick and indigent labourers, two special schemes 
were enforced during the year. These were the scheme of 1930 for the 
repatriation of unemployed rubber estate labourers and the scheme 
of 1982 for the repatriation of labourers thrown out of work in conse- 
quence of the slump in the tea market. As mentioned above, the 
latter scheme was also extended in May 1933, at the desire of the 
Government of India, to all labourers who might be dissatisfied with 
the reduced rates of wages introduced in that month and who applied 
for repatriation within a period of two months from the date of coming 
into force of the new wage rates. Both the rubber and tea schemes 
were closed down on 9 July 1933. 

Owing to the excess of departures over arrivals the Indian estate 
population dropped from 650,577 at the end of 1982 to 609,535 at the 
end of 1938. Of these, 194,633 were men, 187,026 women, and 227,876 
children. 


WaGES 


In consequence of the catastrophic fall in the prices of all grades 
of tea in the latter half of 1982, the tea industry was faced with such 
a difficult situation that a reduction of wages became inevitable. 
It was carried through with the concurrence of the Government of 
India and came into force on 10 May 1988. In agreeing, however, to 
the proposals of the Ceylon Government the Government of India 
.Stipulated inter alia that reductions should be treated as temporary 
and that an increase in wages should be considered as soon as the 
industry revived. Accordingly, when the prices of tea and rubber 
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improved from the middle of the year and the need for additional 
labour was felt, the representatives of the planting community agreed 
voluntarily to raise wages. Consequently, wages were raised from 
1 November 1933 to a rate somewhat below the one in force at the 
beginning of the year. 

During 1982, the Supreme Court of Ceylon decided, in a test 
case known as the Perth Estate Case, that under the Minimum Wage 
Ordinance the payment of pro rata wages is illegal, and that even if 
a labourer agrees to work for less than eight hours a day he must be 
paid the full minimum wage and not a ratio thereof.? It is reported 
this year that an appeal to the Privy Council in Great Britain failed 
and that it was made clear beyond doubt that an estate labourer is 
entitled to a full day’s wage even if the work available on the estate 
is for less than eight hours. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF INDIAN EstTaTE LABOURERS 


A problem treated in some detail in the report of the Agent of the 
Government of India is that of the indebtedness of Indian estate 
labourers. The Agent states that the Tamil worker, although away 
from his homeland, sticks to his old customs and unthrifty habits 
which involve in particular lavish expenditure on occasions such as 
marriages, funerals, and festivals. Moreover, there is a lack of facili- 
ties for saving. Various measures have been taken so far to reduce 
the worker’s indebtedness : thus in 1909 the law secured his immunity 
from arrest for debt, in 1921 the system of advances, known as the 
“tundu ” system, was abolished, and in 1923 advances made by a 
recruiter or others in India to induce a labourer to emigrate to Ceylon 
were declared irrecoverable. Most of theme asures were based on the 
principle that security for debts should be removed, but although 
they have no doubt done some good the result, owing to their purely 
negative nature, has been a very limited one. In this connection the 
Indian Agent observes: “Time and education alone will impress on 
him [the labourer] the advantages of thrift. What would be of great 
help to him in the immediate present is not provisions of law which 
are likely to place impediments in the way of his borrowing but the 
offer of adequate facilities to save and to raise money on easy terms 
at the place where he is employed. This could be done by starting 
co-operative credit and thrift societies on groups of estates if not on 
each big estate. ” 


HEALTH 


The birth rate among the Indian estate population increased from 
36.6 per thousand in 1932 to 39.4 during 1933. The death rate was 
somewhat in excess of that of the year 1932, being approximately 
18.9 per thousand as compared with 18.7 in that year. There was a 
slight increase in the number of deaths from pneumonia and bronchitis, 
which were jointly responsible for 16 per cent. (14.8 per cent. in 1982) 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934, p. 540. 
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of the total deaths. These diseases, largely produced by exposure to 
cold and wet weather, are most prevalent among labourers on estates 
situated at a high altitude. The decrease in the number of deaths from 
dysentery, which has now been recorded for some years and is attrib- 
uted to the improved water supply on estates, continued during the 
year 1933. 

Infant mortality dropped from 188 per thousand in 1982 to 181 
in 1983 ; the decrease is attributed by the Ceylon Controller of Labour 
partly to the fact that the flow of migration was for the most part 
outward, a considerable number of infants under one year accompany- 
ing their emigrant parents. 

On the 505 estates visited during the year by the Inspecting 
Medical Officers, sanitary conditions were on the whole found satis- 
factory, but there was still room for improvement. 


EDUCATION 


The number of registered estate schools increased from 544 in 
1932 to 578 at the end of 1933. This increase is mainly due to the fact 
that the registration of several schools for the purposes of State grants, 
which was deferred in 1932 for want of funds, was permitted during 
the year. Owing to the depression and the consequent departure of 
a large number of labourers to India there has been a decrease in the 
total number of children of school-going age on estates. But the per- 
centage of such children attending schools has increased from 50.31 
in 1982 to 52.74 in 1933. 





STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level 
of unemployment for 33 countries. Figures for different industries 
and occupations will be found in the I.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. 
II : Labour Statistics), which also gives notes on the sources, scope, 
and methods of compilation of each series. The principal problems 
of these statistics are examined in other publications of the Office ! ; 
for figures based on unemployment insurance statistics additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a special study by the Office.* Yearly figures (averages 
for twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and 
are in some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest 
available and are in some cases provisional; they are subject to 
change as new figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of each month. 

It should be emphasised that, if not otherwise stated, the figures 
relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in most cases 
fall far short of the reality. Their principal value is in indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible ; the various series are 
not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of regis- 
tration of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, 
and in “normal” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in 
the recorded level of unemployment which does not correspond to 
changes in employment. Percentages are, however, more reliable 
than absolute numbers as measures of changes in the level of un- 
employment. Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ”’ 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus here too international comparisons are 
not possible. 

(Text continued on page 118.) 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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* These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





RUMANIA SwepEn 


Employ- 
ment 


exchange 
statistics * 


NETHERLANDS POLAND 
‘Employ- 
ment 


exchange 
statistics 





Statistics 
Trade union of local 


Unemployment 
returns 


insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics Q 
\committees 





Unemployed | Applicants 


}—_____________| for relief 
Number | Por cent. | registered 
12.0 | 


Applications for 
work registered 


Number | Por cent. 


163,953 
125,552 
129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
342,166 


329,035 


Un- 
employed 
registered 


* 31,076 
10,373 29,716 
7,288 || 32,62i* 
25,335 42,016 
35,737 


29/063 
17,253 
12,527 
14,482 
12,758 


Un- 
employed 
registered 


Unemployed 
Number | Por eat. 
26,868 
22,009 














19,229 
16,662 
10,212 
13,723 
46,540 
113,907 
164,773 
114,802 


116,257 
99,628 
86,25: 
83,042 
78,918 
84,811 
92,016 
92,881 
93,419 
89,838 
83,588 
75,122 
61,177 


27,775 
41,281 
96,751 
177,557 
176,429 
170,681 


146,591 
146,377 


138,200 
271,092 
322,951 
332,772 


294,938 
291,913 
297,744 
302,095 
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473,885 t 2,100,984 ¢ | 











* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry 


workers and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 





SwitTzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 





Employment 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


exchange 
statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed 





Applications 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 





Applicants 
for work 


Unemployed 
registered 


wor week Number Por cont. registered 
17,617 
16,248 
23,763 
51,371 
102/179 


184,555 
247,613 


Wholly | Partially 


2.0 11,824 
1.1 8,380 
1.7 8,131 
; 72° 12,881 
12.1 24,208 
12.2 54,366 
8.5 67,867 
6.1 65,440 
5.7 44,087 
5.4 582,810 
5.2 . . . 569,450 
5.5 572,428 
576,267 





5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 
14,761 
15,997 
15,647 


11,691 
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488,552 1,489,637 











Base figure | 





* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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(Teat continued from page 113.) 


The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ”’ ; the sign + : “ provisional figure”. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


Sweden : Redogérelse fir hjailpverksamheten fér Arbetslésa (National Unemploy- 
ment Commission). 

The series of employment exchange statistics has been replaced in this number 
by a series relating to applicants for unemployment relief. 


Statistics of Local Unemployment Committees. These statistics are based on 
the reports to the National Unemployment Commission (Statens Arbetsléshets- 
kommission) from the local unemployment committees instituted in communes 
suffering from unemployment. They relate to the number of applicants for relief, 
including persons occupied on public relief works, and cover workers in all industries 
and occupations. The number of applicants for relief is affected not only by fluctua- 
tions in the number unemployed, but also by fluctuations in the number of local 
unemployment committees, and in the rules and regulations for the granting of 
relief. Over a period of time, therefore, these figures should not be understood 
as reflecting the true variations in unemployment. The figures relate to the number 
of applicants registered during the last week of each month. 


The International Index of Unemployment 


The table and graph below give international index numbers 
of the general level of unemployment, in continuation of the series 
published in this Review at quarterly intervals. Two series are given : 
(a) unadjusted ; (b) adjusted for seasonal variations by the method 
of moving averages. For the method of construction as well as for 
various problems arising in this connection, reference should be made 
to previous articles in this Review. ! 

The index is based on selected series of unemployment statistics 
for 16 of the most important countries and is intended to show the 
relative fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among 
industrial workers ; it does not show the absolute height at a given 
date or the magnitude of the fluctuations of unemployment. It 
relates generally to the number of totally unemployed individuals, 
the definition of whom varies with time and circumstances, and does 
not directly show the fluctuations in the time lost through unemploy- 
ment, as the number of unemployed is affected also by changes in 
the length of normal working hours and by the extent to which short 
time and other means of rationing work are applied, as well as by 
changes in the population of working age, and in the proportion of 
this population seeking gainful occupation. It is also influenced by 
changes in legislation, in administrative practice, and in the extent 
of registration of the unemployed. More weight should be attached 
to the direction of movement of the index than to the magnitude 
of the changes. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571 ; 
Ibid., pp. 471-499 : “Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment ’’, by John LinDBERG. 
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The international index, however, is useful as a standard of refer- 
ence in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 
countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1935 
(Base ; 1929 = 100) 





(a) Unadjusted series (6) Seasonally adjusted series 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933| 1934 | 1935 1929| 1930 1931 | 1932 | 1933 








151 | 239 | 297 235t | 94/124) 202 266 | 287 
157 | 242 | 299 227t | 95/180; 207 | 272 | 285 
151 | 233 | 291 21lt | 95/187) 212 277 | 282 
145 | 219 | 284 199f | 95/144! 218 280 | 279 
142 | 206 | 280 191t | 96/151); 223 283 | 275 
142 | 207 | 280 98|158| 228 285 | 272 
158 | 213 | 286 99/165; 233 287 | 268 
159 | 221 | 284 101/|172/| 238 289 | 263 
160 | 227 | 279 108 | 179; 2438 290 | 257 
168 | 236 | 274 107 | 185| 248 290 | 251 
189 | 251 | 283 112/191; 254 | 290 | 245 
214 | 277 | 299 118|196| 262 289 | 240 


164 | 235 | 291 





















































Provisional figure. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Statistics 
of the General Level of Employment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level of 
employment for 28 countries. Figures for different industries will be 
found in the I.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. II: Labour Statistics), 
which also gives notes on the sources, scope, and methods of compilation 
of each series. Yearly figures (average for twelve months) are given 
for the period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed 
by the Office. The figures are the latest available and are in some 


cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new figures become’ 


available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures relate 
to the end of the month. In order to facilitate comparisons between 
the figures the Office has as far as possible recalculated the indexes 
on a common base (1929 = 100). The original base year is given 
in brackets in the headings of the table ; figures in heavy type indicate 
that the original base has been retained. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers recorded 
as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the number of 
hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, however, the 
statistics relate to the number of hours worked during a certain 
period of time, and in this case they record the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment. According to their source the series may 
be roughly classified in two groups : (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a selected sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and 
the different methods used in their compilation and classification, 
international comparisons of the absolute level of employment and 
its fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, 
therefore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in 
employment. 

The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign +: “ provisional figure ”. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 
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Employers’ returns 
(Manufacturing industries) 


Index (1923-1925) | Estimates of: 
Employed 
Unadjusted| Adjusted 


Employers’ returns |  ~ “of | 
Total number of 
hours worked per day 
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_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Figure for July. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
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* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 5 The figures relate to the middle of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
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_ + The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Since 1931, excluding agriculture. 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * Average 
for the month. 7 Including “ Natives’’. 
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Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 


The following tables contain index numbers of the cost of living 
in 48 countries ! from 1927 to 1935. They are in continuation of the 
tables previously published in the Review under the same title.* 

Table I gives the index numbers on their original base as published 
by the various national authorities ; table II gives the same index 
numbers recalculated by the International Labour Office with 1929 
as base. (For a few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, 
the year nearest to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the 
figures are printed in italics.) 

This change of base has been effected by simply dividing the 
index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may 
no doubt give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods 
by which many of the indexes are compiled, which do not lend them- 
selves to a rigorously accurate change of base. But these errors are 
at most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the indexes reach 
a certain amplitude. Further, with this change of base, the period 
to which the weights used in the indexes relate has no longer any 
connection with the base period of the new indexes ; whereas in the 
original indexes these two periods are as a rule so chosen as to be 
fairly close together. These disadvantages, however, seemed small 
compared with the advantages of a common base for purposes of 
international comparisons. 

In addition, tables were given in the Review for May 1935 contain- 
ing the index numbers of the principal groups of commodities which 
go to make up the general index numbers reproduced here. 

It is obvious that these index numbers, even when reduced to a 
common base, cannot serve to compare the level of the cost of living 
in the different countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the 
fluctuations of the different index numbers are far from having the 
same significance, owing to the numerous divergences in the methods 
of compilation of the series (geographical scope of the indexes ; groups 
represented in the general index and articles included in each group ; 
weights attached to the various articles and groups ; statistical basis 
for the determination of these weights and extent to which they are 
representative of the consumption of more or less extensive or clearly 
determined social groups and the date to which they relate ; method 
of calculating average prices, group indexes, and the general index, 





1 For four countries (Spain, Netherlands Indies, Palestine, Portugal) the 
indexes include only food, heating and lighting, and a few “ miscellaneous ”’ articles. 

2 For the previous issue of these tables, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 5, May 1935, pp. 748-769. 
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etc.). International comparisons cannot therefore be more than 
approximate. 

Notes containing fuller information on the methods of compiling 
the various index numbers included in the tables have been given 
in previous numbers of the Review.! The countries are arranged in 
French alphabetical order. 


EXPLANATIONS OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
a — - “ figures not yet received ”’. 
. ” “ provisional figures ”’. 
Figures in thick-faced type: base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base (in 
table II). 





1 General notes : International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, April 1933, 
pp. 540-552. Supplementary notes: Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 88-89 ; 
No. 4, Oct. 1933, p. 564; Vol. XXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1934, p. 135 ; No. 4, April 1934, 
p. 551 ; Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934, p. 556 ; Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, p. 120 ; 
No. 5, May 1985, pp. 766-769. 

The complete series of these notes is given in the 1.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 





Ger- | Argen-| Aus- | Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can- . ‘ Den- , 

Country tina | tralia | tria |gium| garia | ada | Chile China mark | Danzig 

| 

» - | 
Towns and Buenos Vien- San- P ' = 
localities Aires na tiago | pi 100 | Danzig 

Base (= 100) 1914 sot | Yat, 

















1927 106 114 140 
108 113 141 


1928 ~ 4527 
1929 111 142 
135 


1930 

1931 124 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934 : March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


















































United Great 

States Britain 
and N. 
Ireland 


Country 





B.L.S. | W.1.6.B. 


Towns and : 51- 
localities 82-51) 17% 


Base (= 100) | |, 1913 | 1923 
































1927 173 
1928 171 
1929 171 
1930 164 
1931 148 
1932 134 
1933 132 
1934 138 


1934 : March ee 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1935: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
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For notes see next page. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 
Nether- Irish Lat- | Lith- Luxem-| Nor- lew | Pales- | Nether- 


Country a. _ Italy Japan via asia | burg’ way | Zealand| tine* | lands 








Towns and | Java and To- | Ri 31 4-25 Amster- 
localities Wadura oe kyo’ dam 
. | Vi . | VIL . |1926-} I. 3 
Base (= 100)} 1913 1914 1930 p i 


























1927 158 189 
1928 148 184 
1929 157 181 
1930 152 155 
1931 102 136 
1932 76 137 
1933 62 146 
1934 61 149 


1934 : March 149 
April 149 
May 149 
June ” 148 
July 147 
Aug. 148 
Sept. ° 149 
Oct. 150 
Nov. 149 
Dec. ° 150 


: Jan. 151 
Feb. 151 
March 150 

149 

150 

148 









































Portu- ~ i : 
gal® - , ; Yugoslavia 





Towns and Whole Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities country grade’) & Slavonia) 


Base (= 100) A. | - | ove 1926 | VT 























1927 - ad 
1928 sd 1756* 
1929 2361 1817 
1930 2243 1674 
1931 1990 1539 
1932 1949 1391 
1933 1948 1202 
1934 1968 1108 


1934: March 1926 1139 
April 1935 a 1134 
May 1943 1135 
June 1942 1105 
July 1905 S 3 1088 
1965 1073 
2042 1073 
2089 1070 
2023 1081 
1985 1090 


1986 1103 
1965 116 1098 
1962 116 1098 
1996 116 1104 
1975 126 116 1112 
_ 116 _ 












































= 
* Revised series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages ‘* The 
monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Index numbers including only food, heating and lighting, and certain 
‘miscellaneous ” articles. * Half-yearly averages. 7 The index does not include rent. * Up to September 
1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. * The index does not include clothing. 








(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 *) 
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TABLE II. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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Nov. 
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March 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 *) 





Lat- |Lithua-|Luxem-| Nor-| New /|Pales-| Nether- 
via nia’ | burg’ | way Zealand tine’| lands 


Wetheriands (Irish Free 
Indies 7 Seto | | Seon 


‘Tomas and localities |Java and Madura} © 105 13 | Toky*| Riga 9 31 | 4-25 | 3 | Amsterdam 
~ Original Vi. | Vil. | Vil. 1926- | 1. |X.1923- 
|_base ves. Sone 1914 | 1914 =e 1930 | 1992 |1X.1924 
| 

















1913-1914 * 64 12 
1927 89 
1928 93 
1929 100 

| 1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
| 1934: March 
April 
May 
June 
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7 Switzer-| Czecho- i : 
Portugal . Send leienuiine - Yugoslavia 





Towns and Whole ~ Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities country 34 | Prague grade’ | & Slavonia) 


| Original base VI. 1914 VI.1914| Wi.10l4 1926 | VI1.1914 








43 100 103 


1928 es 101 99 
1929 100 100 


1930 95 ~ 100*- 92 
1921 84 96 87 
1932 94 81 
1933 79 
1934 


| 1994: March 


1913-1914? 4 13 ad 
1927 





& SBRRRRRSE 


62 
62 
62 
62 
63 

* Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Period 
or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Revised series. ‘* Average calculated 

4 period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Index 
; rs including only food, heating and lighting, and certain ‘‘ miscellaneous ” articles. * Half-yearly ave . 
' The index does not include rent. ™ Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. * The 

does not include clothing. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Holidays with Pay. (Supplementary Report.) 
International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva 1935. Fifth Item 
on the Agenda. Report V (Supplement), First Discussion. Geneva, 1935. 11 pp. 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1933. (Ninth 
Year.) Geneva, 1935. xitvit + 322 + 21 pp. 12s. 6d. ; $3. 

As in previous years, this Survey contains a selection of decisions on cases in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States, with a subject index and 
an introductory note on the competent authorities having jurisdiction in labour 
matters in these countries. For the first time this volume contains a supplement 
giving certain legal decisions of outstanding interest given by the courts of the 
Argentine Republic on matters concerning industrial accidents. 


Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408. Supplement. 53 pp. 
Supplement No. 2. 3 pp. Supplement No. 3. 8 pp. International Labour Con- 
ference, Nineteenth Session, Geneva 1935. Geneva, 1935. 


—— The I.L.O. Year-Book, 1934-35. Fifth Year of Issue. Vol. I. vir + 560 pp. 
Vol. II. Labour Staiistics. vir + 252 pp. Geneva, 1935. Price (2 vols.) : 12s. 6d. ; $3. 

Two changes have been made this year in the I.L.O. Year-Book. Inthe first 
place, it has no longer been found possible to keep the material for this publication 
strictly within the limits of a calendar year, and the course of events has been 
followed into the first quarter of 1935. Most of the information, however, and all 
the statistics refer to the year 1934. Secondly, the statistical tables have increased 
to such an extent that they are now published in a separate volume, in which the 
tables are grouped under the following main headings : unemployment and employ- 
ment ; hours of work ; wages ; cost of living, retail prices, family budgets ; emigra- 
tion and immigration ; industrial relations. The main body of the Year-Book 
(Volume I) contains, as in the past, detailed information on the progress of the 
International Labour Organisation, economic developments, conditions of work, 
social insurance, remuneration of labour, unemployment, placing, migration, 
workers’ living conditions, workers’ general rights, and special problems of certain 
categories of workers. There is a subject index. 


Compte rendu du Deuxiéme Congres international d orientation professionnelle 
appliquée au choix des carriéres et des métiers, Saint-Sébastien, 26-28 septembre 1933. 
Préface de Domingo Barnes. Toulouse, 1934. 195 pp. 


International Co-operative Alliance. Report of the Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance at London, 4-7 September 1934. 
London, 1984. 300 pp. 


Union interparlementaire. Compte rendu de la XX X¢ Conférence tenue a Istam- 
boul, 24-29 septembre 1934. Lausanne, Payot, 1934. a x11 + 493 pp. 

The social questions included on the agenda of the Thirtieth Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference were the regulation of hours of work, and unemployment among young 
people and some remedies. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BRAZIL 
SAO PAULO 


Secretaria da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Departamento de Assistencia 
ao cooperativismo. Cooperativismo e café. Sao Paulo, 1935. 16 pp., tables. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Report for the Fiscal Year ended 31 March 1934. Ottawa, 
1934. 87 pp. 25 cents. 

The report contains a comprehensive account of the activities of the Department 
of Labour in the administration of industrial and social legislation. Statistics are 
given regarding trade union membership, industrial disputes, wages, prices and cost 
of living, accidents, Government annuities, employment and unemployment, 
technical education, old-age pensions, and unemployment relief. The last chapter, 
after recalling briefly the position of Canada in the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and on the Governing Body, gives a summary of the proceedings of the Seven- 
teenth Session of the International Labour Conference. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Statistisches Staatsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Cechoslovakischen Republik 
1935. Prague, 1935. xv + 289 pp. 


DENMARK 

Beretning fra Direktoren for Sygekassevaesenet om Statens Tilsyn med aner- 
kendte Sygekasser, statskontrolerede Sygeforeninger ( Fortsaettelsessygekasser), 
Begravelseskasser m. v. samt om Bestyrelsen af Invalideforsikringsfonden i Aaret 
1933. Copenhagen, 1935. 82 pp. 

Report for 1933 of the Director of Sickness Insurance Funds on the approved 
sickness funds under State control, mutual benefit societies, burial funds, etc., 
and the administration of the Invalidity Insurance Fund. 


FINLAND 

Socialministeriet. Ministére des Affaires sociales. Kansainliiton Kansainvdlisen 
Tydjarjestén Yleisen Konferenssin. Kuudestoista Istuntokausi Genévessdé vuonna: 
1932.  Sopi: hdotus Alusten Lastaukessa tai Purkamises a Tydskentelevien 
Ty6ntekijadin Suojelemisesta Tapaturmilta (Muutettu V. 1932) ja Sopimusehdotus 
Lasten Alimmasta Ikdrajasta Pddsyd varten Muihin Kuin Teollisiin Tdihin. 
Den internationella Arbets-Organisationens vid Nationernas Férbund. Sextonde 
Allmanna Konferens i Genéve, ar 1932. Férslag till Konvention angaende skydd 
mot olycksfall for Arbetare, sysselsatta med lastning eller Lossning av Fartyg (revider- 
ad ar 1932) samt Férslag till Konvention ang. minimi alder for Barns anvdndande 
till icke industriellt Arbete. Seiziéme Session de la Conférence générale de l’ Organisa- 
tion internationale du Travail de la Société des Nations a Genéve 1932. Helsingfors, 
1934. 51 pp. 





—— —— Kansainliiton kansainvilisen tydjdrjestin yleisen Konferenssin. 
Seitsemdstoista istuntokausi Genévessd vuonna 1933. Maksulliset tyonvdlitystoimistot 
sek pakollinen vanhuus-, tydkyvttémyss- ja jdlkeen- Jddneiden Vakuutus. Den 
internationella Arbets-Organisationens vid Nationernas Férbund. Sjuttonde Allmanna 
Konferens i Genéve, ar 1933. Avgiftsbrdvande Arbetsformedlingsbyraer samt obliga- 
torisk Alderdoms- Invaliditets-, och Dédsfallsférsakring. Dix-septiéme Session de la 
Conférence générale de l’Organisation internationale du Travail de la Société des 
Nations @ Genéve 1933. Helsingfors, 1934. 188 pp. 


FRANCE 

Présidence du Conseil. Statistique générale de la France. Enquétes annexes du 
recensement de 1931. Frangais et institutions frangaises a l’étranger en 1930. Paris, 
1935. 217 pp. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Japan 1933-1934. 
Report by G. B. Sansom, C.M.G., and H. A. Macrag, M.B.E., M.A. With Annexes 
on Economic Conditions in Formosa, Korea and Japanese Mandated Territory. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 159 pp. 3s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Latvia, January 1935. Report by J. P. Trant. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 41 pp. 1s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Sweden, February 1935. Report by H. A. N. 
B.LvETT, O.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 1x + 90 pp. 3s. 


Home Office. Prison Commission. Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and 
the Directors of Convict Prisons for the Year 1933. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1935. 92 pp. Is. 6d. 


Mines Department. Overwind Prevention Committee. Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed by the Secretary for Mines to enquire into the precautions 
against overwinding which are or could be taken when persons are raised or lowered 
in mine shafts. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1985. 44 pp. 9d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report for the Year 1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1935. vI + 142 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Report on Collective Agreements between Employers and Workpeople in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Vol. 1. Mining and Quarrying Industries, 
Engineering, Shipbuilding, Iron and Steel and Other Metal Industries, Building, 
Woodworking and Allied Industries. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 
xXxxIv + 454 pp. 7s. 


SCOTLAND 
Department of Agriculture. Twenty-third Report.’ Being for the Year ended 31 
December 1934. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 116 pp. 2s. 


The twenty-third report of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland reviews 
the condition and development of all branches of agriculture for the year 1934. It 
deals with measures taken by the Government to aid the industry, production, 
prices, land settlement, and agricultural education and research. Although agri- 
culture in Scotland has not yet escaped from the depression, the year 1934 marked 
a definite improvement in certain directions. 


HUNGARY 


Kereskedelemiigyi Ministerium. A Magyar Kiralyi Iparfeliigyelék Tevékenysége 
az 1933. évben. Budapest, 1984. 139 pp. 


KENYA 


Native Affairs Department. Annual Report, 1983. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. 185 pp. 8s. 


For a summary of this report see above under “ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


POLAND 
Fundusz Pracy w latach 1933 i 1934. Warsaw, 1934. 58 pp., illustr. 


A note on the report of the Polish Employment Fund for 1933 and 1934 appeared 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIV, No. 7, 18 May 1935, pages 229-232. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Industria y Comercio. Direccién general de Industria. Informes 
y memorias sobre viajes de estudio y assistencia a congresos y comisiones en el extran- 
jero, realizados durante 1923 por ingenieros industriales. Madrid. 111 pp. 
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Presidencia del Consejo de Ministros. Direccién general del Instituto geografico, 
catastral y de estadistica. (a) Anuario estadistico de Espafia. Afio XVIII, 1932- 
1933. 860 pp. (b) Graficos. Madrid, 1934. 


SWEDEN 

Socialdepartmentet. Arbetsléshetsutredningens betdinkande II : Atgédrder mot 
arbetsléshet. Statens offentliga utredninger 1935:6. Stockholm, 1935. x + 338 
+ 382 pp. 

For a summary of this report see above under “ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


SWITZERLAND 
Rapport du Conseil fédéral a lV’ Assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion en 1934 (du 
29 avril 1935). Berne. 1,036 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Labour. Report for the Year ended December 1933, in which is 
included the Report of the Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories together with the Report 
of the Wage Board for the Years 1932 and 1933. Pretoria, Govt. Printer, 1934. 
80 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The four sections of this report are concerned respectively with unemployment 
and relief measures, the administration of industrial laws, the International Labour 
Organisation, and the report of the Wage Board for 1932 and 1933. 

The section dealing with the International Labour Organisation contains, in 
addition to the text of the report of the Government Delegate of South Africa 
to the Seventeenth Session of the International Labour Conference, a statement 
of the reasons for which the Government has found itself unable to ratify any of the 
seven Draft Conventions adopted at that Session. 

On the general question of ratification of International Labour Conventions, 
the report points out that, though the labour legislation of the Union of South 
Africa is in some respects in advance of that of many other countries, it has not 
been found possible to ratify many of the Conventions owing to the special character 
of the social and industrial structure of the country. It is urged that ratification 
should be rendered easier by restricting the provisions of Conventions to a statement 
of basic principles, the detailed application of which would be left to the individual 
countries. 


UNITED STATES 
ment of Labour. Employment Service. Twelve and One-half Million 
registered for Work 1934. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v + 98 pp. 


This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIV, No. 4, 
22 April 1935, pages 137-138. 


—— Immigration and Naturalisation Service. Memorandum of Proposed 
Legislation. New York, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 12 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. Potential Earning Power of Southern Mountaineer 
Handicraft. By Bertha M. Niensurc. Bulletin No. 128. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1935. v + 56 pp. 10 cents. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission. Eighteenth Annual Report, 1 July 1933 
to 30 June 1934. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 47 pp. 


National Recovery Administration. Research and Planning Division. Preliminary 
Report on Study of Regularisation of Employment and Improvement of Labour 
Conditions in the Automobile Industry. 74 pp. Appendix A. Diagrams. Appendix B. 
25 pp. Appendix C. Tables. Washington, 1935. 

In November 1934 President Roosevelt asked the National Industrial Recovery 
Board to undertake an investigation into the possibilities of regularising employment 
and otherwise improving conditions of labour in the automobile industry. The 
results of this investigation are given in the present report. Extensive data have 
been collected and are reproduced in the form of appendices. The report states 
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that there is an abnormal amount of labour unrest in the industry in consequence 
of insecurity of employment, low annual earnings, inequitable methods of hiring 
and re-hiring, espionage, speed-up, and displacement of workers at an extremely 
early age. It is suggested that regularisation could be substantially achieved if 
new models were announced in the autumn instead of at the beginning of the new 
year and if the annual automobile show were also held in the autumn. This would 
require some modifications in the code for the automobile manufacturing industry. 
It is also suggested that many of the complaints against management would disap- 
pear if facilities were fully available for collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Workmen’s Compensation Studies. Special 
Bulletin No. 40. Part I. (a) Outline of Needed Changes in the Pennsylvania Work- 
men’s Compensation System. 18 pp. + 24 graphs. (b) The Results of Workmen’s 
Compensation in Pennsylvania. A Study of the Pennsylvania System from the Point 
of View of the Injured Worker. By John Perry Horvacuer, A.M. xxur + 161 pp. 
(c) The Results of Workmen’s Compensation in Pennsylvania. Statistical Tables. 
238 pp. Part II. Self-Insurance of Workmen’s Compensation in Pennsylvania. 
By Howard M. Tear, Jr., M.A. vi + 176 pp. Harrisburg, 1934. 

The Pennsylvania workmen’s compensation law had been in force for more than 
seventeen years before, as the result of widespread criticism, its working was 
subjected to a thoroughgoing enquiry. In 1933 the Governor appointed a committee 
to hear testimony from employers, workers, and insurance carriers on the operation 
of the compensation system. The enquiry was continued on behalf of the State 
Department of Labour by two research workers, Messrs. HORLACHER and TEAF, 
whose studies, on the operation of the system from the point of view of the injured 
person and on the working of self-insurance respectively, are of exceptional interest 
to all concerned in the drafting and administration of workmen’s compensation 
legislation. 

The most important conclusion arrived at by Mr. Horlacher was that the injured 
worker bears a large share of the economic loss, and is forced to use up his savings, 
fall into debt, or even become dependent on poor relief. Grave deficiencies in the 
administration of the law are also brought to light, in particular, insufficient super- 
vision of agreements between the parties, and dilatory, expensive, procedure for 
the settlement of disputes. 

With regard to the working of self-insurance only one case of loss of compensation 
through the default of a self-insurer is noted, and in general the law seems to be 
fulfilled, not only more economically for the employer, but also more liberally for 
the worker, by the self-insurer than by the State Insurance Fund or private com- 
panies. Nevertheless, Mr. Teaf found that a minority of self-insurers required 
stricter supervision by the Department, and further recommended the deposit by 
every self-insurer of caution money at least equal at all times to his outstanding 
liability. 

In the Outline of Needed Changes are assembled the proposals for the amendment 
of the law which result from the enquiry as a whole. As might be expected, it is in 
the direction of more ample benefits that the greatest need for change was found, 
and the proposed amendments in this connection would abolish certain features 
of the Pennsylvania law which are peculiarly American. Thus it is proposed that 
incapacity benefits should be payable throughout incapacity instead of for a period 
arbitrarily fixed by law for each injury, and, similarly, that survivors’ pensions 
should continue during dependency instead of for 300 weeks. Further, it is suggest- 
ed that medical benefit should be furnished for as long as is necessary instead of for 
30 days only. 


VIRGINIA 

Advisory Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Stabilisation of Employment 
in Virginia and Building up of Unemployment Reserves. Report of the Commission. 
Richmond, 1934. 157 pp. 

Report. by a Commission appointed by the Governor of Virginia to study the 
problem of unemployment insurance. It contains the results of an exhaustive 
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investigation into the question of unemployment in Virginia and makes proposals 
for an unemployment compensation scheme which represents a compromise be- 
tween the Wisconsin reserves plan and the Ohio insurance plan. 


U.S.S.R. 

Council of People’s Commissars. State Planning Commission. Summary of the 
Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy 
of the U.S.S.R. Report. Second revised edition. Moscow, Leningrad, Co-operative 
Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R., 1935. 304 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Association des industriels de Belgique. L’année de la sécurité et de U'hygiéne. 
Recueil de renseignements relatifs a des études publiées en Belgique et a V'étranger 
sur la prévention des accidents du travail et Vhygiéne de Vatelier. Brussels, 1934. 
191 pp. 


Atkins, Willard E. Gold and your Money. New York, Robert M. McBride, 1934. 
164 pp., illustr. diagrams. 


Attlee, Clement R. The Will and the Way to Socialism. Labour shows the Way. 
General Editor : C. R. ATTLEE, M.P. London, Methuen, 1935. 120 pp. 

The first of a series of little books in which members of the Labour Party will 
expound its principles and policy. 


Balk, Théodore. Races, mythe et vérité. Adapté d’aprés le manuscrit sous la 
direction de l’auteur par Lydia Statorr. Préface de Marcel PrENANT. Collection 
*‘Problémes’’. Paris, Editions sociales internationales, 1935. 226 pp. 10 frs. 


Balodis, E. Latvieiu kreditkooperacija no vinas sakumiem lidz pasaules karam. 
Riga, 1934. 79 pp. 

Study on co-operative credit societies in Latvia from their creation up to the 
war. 


Benjamin, Lawrence. The Position of the Middle-Class Worker in the Transition 
to Socialism. London, The Labour Party, 1935. 20 pp., diagrams. 2d. 


Bennett, M. K. Per Capita Wheat Consumption in Western Europe. Wheat 
Studies of the Food Research Institute, Vol. XI, No. 7, March 1935. California, 
Stanford University, 1935. Pp. 255-305, diagrams. $1. 


Biihler, Dr. Rolf. Die Roheisenkartelle in Frankreich. Ihre Entstehung, Ent- 
wicklung und Bedeutung von 1876 bis 1934. Ziircher Volkswirtschaftliche Forschun- 
gen. Herausgegeben von Dr. M. Sairzew. Band 23. Zurich, H. Girsberger, 1934. 
xIv + 380 pp. 


Catlin, Warren. The Labour Problem in the United States and Great Britain. 
Revised Edition. New York, London, Harper, 1935. xm + 765 pp. $3.50. 


Chegwidden, T. S., and Myrddin-Evans, G. The Employment Exchange Service 
of Great Britain. An Outline of the Administration of Placing and Unemployment 
Insurance. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Caurcaity, C.H., M.P. London, 
Macmillan, 1934. x1v + 310 pp. 

The first of a series of studies which are being made for Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., of New York, into the administrative aspect of public employment 
services and unemployment insurance in various countries. It is written by two 
officials of the British Ministry of Labour and gives an exhaustive account of the 
working of the employment exchanges in Great Britain. In an interesting intro- 
ductory section the authors examine the general problem that faces the exchanges 
and give a considerable amount of information on the population and the labour 
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supply, recent changes in agriculture and industry, and the general employment 
situation. The passages dealing with female and juvenile labour, casual workers, 
and seasonal employment are particularly valuable, showing as they do the relatively 
large proportion of the occupied population which has only intermittent employment 
even at the best of times. The remainder of the book is divided into two parts 
dealing respectively with the placing and employment work of the exchanges and 
unemployment insurance procedure. This book is certainly the best work so far 
published on the employment exchanges of Great Britain and will be of great 
value to all concerned with placing and unemployment insurance administration. 


Childs, Marquis W. Sweden : Where Capitalism is Controlled. The John Day 
Pamphlets, No. 39. New York, John Day, 1934. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Rapport sur la structure du mouvement 
syndical belge, soumis au XXIX® Congrés syndical tenu 28-30 juillet a Bruczelles. 


Brussels, 1934. 65 pp. 


Confédération générale de la production frangaise. Assemblée générale du 29 
mars 1935. Paris. 13 pp. 


Das Bundesgesetz betreffend die gewerbliche Sozialversicherung. Mit einer ge- 
meinverstindlichen Darstellung der wesentlichen Neuerungen und praktischen 
Anwendungsbeispielen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Max LEDERER und Dr. Ferdinand 
CzerNy. Vienna, Moritz Perles, 1935. xxxrx + 272 pp. 

This work is reviewed below with that of Dr. Joseph Rescu, Die gewerbliche 


Sozialversicherung. 


Deutscher Hauptverband der Industrie in der Tschechoslowakischen Republik. 
Tatigkeitsbericht 1934. Teplitz-Schénau. 58 pp. 


Douglas, Iris. Retail Trade Statistics in Different Countries. Printed in advance 
of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCVIII, Part III, 1935. London, 


1935. 42 pp. is. 6d. 


Elés, G. T. Le principe de l’'unanimité dans la Société des Nations et les excep- 
tions a ce principe. Thése présentée & la Faculté de droit de Université de Genéve. 
Paris, A. Pédone, 1935. 279 pp. 

This interesting work deals with a subject of fundamental importance for the 
working and future of the League of Nations. Special mention may be made of the 
chapter relating to the form of the vote required for a request to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for an advisory opinion. On this point, which is of 
special interest to the International Labour Organisation, the author is definitely 
against the application of the principle of unanimity and in favour of the rule of 


a simple majority. 


Ernst, Edmond, Hug, Dr. Walther, and Haas-Schneider, J. Die Neuordnung 
der Wirtschaft. Zurich, Schweiz. Verband evangelischer Arbeiter und Angestellter, 


1934. 64 pp. 


Faber, Walter. Wéirtschafiliche Probleme der Fliessarbeit. Thése présentée & 
la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales de l'Université de Genéve. Brugg, 
Effingerhof, 1935. 93 pp., illustr. 

Few rationalisation methods reveal as clearly as does the system of flow work 
that they are really technical processes that have economic consequences and social 
results. But whereas the technical side and the social aspects of the system have 
been thoroughly investigated from every point of view in the mass of literature 
concerning flow work, the economic conditions of this new form of work have 
received much less attention. 

It is therefore useful to have this thesis dealing with the economic problems that 
an undertaking encounters in applying the system of flow work. Separate chapters 
deal with the problems of the choice of locality of industries, overhead costs, 
capital expenditure, wages, price policy, and market research — all from the 
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point of view of production by flow work. The writer takes as his starting point 
the definition of the Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit : ‘‘ Flow work is an 
unbroken sequence of working processes, limited in time and progressive in space. ’’ 
He develops this definition in the light of his investigations. 

The figures given under “ Practical results ’’, showing what seven firms have 
achieved by the adoption of flow work, are of special interest. 


Fenn, L. Anderson, and Others. Problems of the Socialist Transition. London, 
Victor Gollancz, 1934. 222 pp. 5s. 


Flynn, John T. Security Speculation. Its Economic Effects. New York, Har- 
court Brace, 1934. x1 + 332 pp. $3. 


Gaillard, John. Industrial Standardisation. Its Principles and Application. 
New York, H. W. Wilson, 1934. 123 pp. 

A textbook on the recently developed “ science of standardisation *’, describing 
its evolution, essential functions, characteristics, limits, and practical application. 
As an example the standardised work in a manufacturing concern is described 
in detail. The author defines a standard and indicates the four stages of standar- 
disation : (1) within the company ; (2) by a trade association or technical society ; 
(3) under the procedure of a national standardising body ; (4) on an international 


scale. 


Gottschalk, Max. La remise des chémeurs au travail. Brussels, Comité central 
industriel de Belgique, 1935. 137 pp. 

The author analyses both measures such as public works, the reduction of 
working hours, and the lowering of the pensionable age, which tend towards a 
redistribution of the employment available, and also schemes such as labour camps 
and allotments which, without providing the unemployed with normal productive 
work, yet have the effect of rescuing them from inactivity. He recalls the important 
réle of the public employment exchanges, and suggests the measures which should 
be taken in Belgium to deal with unemployment on the basis of what has been 
achieved in other countries. 


Gridazzi, Dr. Mario. Die Entwicklung der sozialistischen Ideen in der Schweiz 
bis zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. Ziircher Volkswirtschaftliche Forschungen. 
Band 24. Zurich, H. Girsberger, 1935. xvu1 + 336 pp. 


Hartmann, L. Die S.U.V.A. im Lichte der Ergebnisse. Die Unfall-Verhiitung 
als Mittel zur Primienermdssigung. Mit einem Vorwort von Dr. W. von GoNZzEN- 
BACH. Zurich, Emil Riiegg, 1935. 64 pp. 
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Editor : Clement R. ATTLEE, M. P. London, Methuen, 1935. vir + 120 pp. 

A restatement of the attitude of the British Labour Party towards peace and 
war and an interpretation of the foreign policy to which it is pledged. 


Hepner, Harry W. Human Relations in Changing Industry. New York, Prentice- 


Hall, 1934. x1v + 671 pp., illustr. $5. 

The author suggests how employers’ relations with their employees can be con- 
ducted in a more scientific and efficient manner, which he calls “ industrial artistry ”’. 
He describes fully the problems of adjustment of the individual in a changing 
industrial world, and, in particular, the effects of the unco-ordinated economic 
and social changes in modern life upon the individual worker. Part III contains 
a suggestive description of methods for the modern supervising staff and for the 
modern personnel manager, and of formal and informal methods in group employee 
relations. The last chapter deals with the different aspects of the “ case conference 
method ”’ as a means of handling specific problems of industrial relations through 
group discussions. Professor Hepner’s work is very suitable for use as a textbook 
for students of human relations and personnel problems in industry. In this con- 
nection Part IV is of special value ; it contains, in the form of “ situation tests ”’, 
166 typical problems of relations between employee and employer, or employee 
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and fellow employee, as well as problems in personnel management and labour 
policy, to be studied and solved by progressive managers. 


Hiltpold, Dr. Gustav F. Erzeugung und Verwendung motorischer Kraft. Ziircher 
Volkswirtschaftliche Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. M. Sarrzew. Band 22. 
Zurich, Girsberger, 1934. xv + 261 pp. 


Hoar, Roger Sherman. Wisconsin Unemployment Insurance. Milwaukee, The 
Stuart Press, 1934, x1 + 263 pp. 

At the end of 1931 the Wisconsin Legislature passed a Reserves and Compensa- 
tion Act, the first measure in the United States to provide for the payment of 
benefits to unemployed persons. It came into force in 1934, It provides for a com- 
pulsory scheme of reserves to be kept by each employer of not less than ten per- 
sons, to be used for the payment of benefits to his workers when they are discharged 
and are unable to obtain other suitable employment. Employers may contract 
out by establishing approved voluntary schemes. The author of this book, who 
is one of the official consultants on unemployment reserves to the Commission 
charged with the application of the Act, gives a detailed description of the measure 
and in the last chapter explains why he considers employers’ reserves superior 
to an unemployment insurance scheme. He is of the opinion that the two systems 
are fundamentally opposed to each other, and he is not in favour of unemployment 
insurance. 
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ments up to June 1934. The Brookings Institution Pamphlet Series No. 14. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1934. vu + 103 pp. 50 cents. 
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Bulletins of the Employment Stabilisation Research Institute, University of Minne- 
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diagrams. 

This interesting analysis of about 120 industrial jobs in 85 firms, representing 
33 different industries and including the majority of the large factories in the State 
of Minnesota, is part of a larger industrial survey undertaken by the Employment 
Stabilisation Research Institute of the University of Minnesota. Its main purpose 
was to obtain first-hand information on the actual mechanical operations per- 
formed in manufacturing plants. In addition, records were made of variables of 
each job relating more particularly to the worker and to working conditions. 
The first chapter, which includes statistical data, deals with the worker : age and 
sex, age limits, special physiological or psychological requirements, tools owned 
by the worker, training, mobility of the worker, length of service, classification 
of factory workers (skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled), etc. In the second chapter, 
the work itself is fully analysed : weights lifted by hand, type of body strength 
required, dexterity or speed required, position of the body during work, working 
conditions, the situation of the jobs (indoors or outdoors), sanitation, lighting, 
safety precautions, wage paying methods, hours of work, etc. The last chapter deals 
with the machine. 
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Sekretarijata Radnickih Komora Jugoslavije, 1934. 115 pp. 
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This booklet contains the memoranda submitted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers as its testimony to the Finance Committee of the United States 
which had to examine the Economic Security Bill. This Bill was presented on 
behalf of the Administration to Congress in January 1935 ; it provides for com- 
pulsory unemployment and old-age insurance and a variety of measures of social 
assistance. Under the different heads enumerated in the title the Bill is criticised 
in respect of the constitutionality of the method of levying unemployment com- 
pensation contributions, the effect on business of the social charges entailed by the 
Bill, the grave problems raised by the investment of the enormous reserves contem- 
plated by the Bill, and numerous major and minor details of drafting. The general 
conclusion is that a measure of so great importance as this Bill should be subjected 
to a long and elaborate investigation. 
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523 pp. 5s. 

The National Farmers’ Union Year Book for 1935 contains a remarkable 
amount of information on all subjects relating to agriculture in England and Wales. 
Special mention may be made of the chapters dealing with the working of the 
marketing boards and with agricultural legislation since 1920. The “ Statistical 
Abstract ’’ gives tables showing the average wages and hours of agricultural workers 
under the Agricultural Wages Board, 1914-1921, under the Conciliation Committees, 
1921-1924, and under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, still in force, 
as well as the minimum rates for various classes of workers on 1 January 1935, 
overtime and harvest rates, etc. A special article is contributed on farm manage- 
ment records. 
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210 pp. $3; 13s. 6d. 

The Pequot Mills (Salem, Mass., U.S.A.), which were described in the third 
volume of Studies on Industrial Relations published by the International Labour 
Office (Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 38 ; Geneva, 1935), and in Internation- 
al Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933, offer an extremely interesting 
example of industrial relations based on union-management co-operation, and the 
more detailed report given in this beok by prominent scientists of Yale University 
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will be welcome. The book goes beyond a mere description of the facts of the 
adjustment of labour to technological development through joint research. It 
attempts to fit those facts together and interpret them so as to bring out underlying 
relationships and their influence on the human factors involved. While some 
features of the “‘ Naumkeag System ”’ proved unequal to the strain of an excep- 
tionally difficult period, the educational value of the methods adopted and the 
results achieved remains very great. 


Ohio State Workmen’s Compensation Law. Report of Governor’s Investigating 
Committee, Workmen’s Compensation Law. Report dated 31 December 1934. 
Reprinted by Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. New York. 31 pp. 

The Ohio workmen’s compensation law provides for compulsory insurance 
with a State fund, to the exclusion of private companies. This fund has always 
been administered very cheaply, but its administration has often been criticised 
on the ground of its inefficiency. The present report, which fully substantiates 
this criticism, has been reprinted by an association for the protection of the inter- 
ests of private insurance companies. The Committee does not recommend any 
change in the insurance system itself. It does, however, advise that the administra- 
tive staff should not be political appointees, that they should be sufficient in 
number, competent, honest, and properly remunerated, that the payment of pre- 
miums should be enforced (several public authorities and some 30,000 employers 
have failed to contribute), and that the risk classifications and premium rates 
should be revised in accordance with the proposals of the actuary employed by 
the Committee. 


Open Door Council. The Married Woman: Is She a Person ? London. 22 pp. 
This pamphlet deals with the position of women in general and married women 
in particular as regards their legal status and their right to earn a living. It ex- 
amines the reasons that urge married women to seek employment and the different 
attacks on their right to do so, declaring any discrimination against them to be an 
injustice towards the women concerned, a waste for the community, and worth- 


less as a means of solving the unemployment problem. 
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Policy Pamphlet No. 11. Harry D. Grpgonse, Editor. Chicago, University of 
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der Doktorwiirde, genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultiét der Friedrich-Wil- 
helm- Universitat in Berlin. Jena, G. Neuenhahn, 1934. 77 pp., illustr. 


This is an analysis, carried out on the spot by a German student, of the reasons 
for the localisation of the hydro-electric industry in ten south-eastern departments 
of France and in the French Pyrenees. Working conditions are also considered. 


Probleme der sozialen Werkspolitik. Herausgegeben von Goetz Briers. Dritter 
Teil. Grundfragen der betrieblichen Sozialpolitik. Von L. H. Gecx. Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 181. Band. Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 
1935. vi + 83 pp. 2.50 marks. 

The author arrives at the following definition of ‘‘ works social policy ’’: “‘ the 
social policy pursued by the works with regard to the works themselves ”’ ; i.e. 
‘* all the endeavours made and measures taken with a view to organising the com- 
mon life of those employed in the works (social organising policy) or promoting 
their welfare (social welfare policy) *’, in so far as they take effect “‘ in the works 
itself or in its immediate environment, or are directed by or through the works 
towards the lives of the employed persons outside working hours ”’. 

The first part of the book gives a historical survey, from this point of view, 
of the actual evolution of works social policy and the forms it has taken in Germany 
and also — under a variety of names, such as personnel relations, employment 
relations, labour relations, management relations, industrial relations, service 
social, etc. — in the United States, Great Britain, and France. A systematic 
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analysis of the whole gamut of motives behind the employers’ action is given ; 
these range from pure patriarchalism to the most complete liberalism. Between 
these extremes it is found that a works social policy inspired by humanitarian 
ideas plays just as important a part as a policy based on “ human economics ”’, 
which aims at sparing the human factor but is ultimately dictated essentially by 
the employer’s desire for economic results. 
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22 pp. 
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Resch, Dr. Josef. Die gewerbliche Sozialversicherung. Vienna, Carl Uberreuter, 
1935. 350 pp. 

Das Bundesgesetz betreffend die gewerbliche Sozialversicherung. Mit einer 
gemeinverstindlichen Darstellung der wesentlichen Neuerungen und praktischen 
Anwendungsbeispielen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Max LEDERER und Dr. Ferdinand 
CzeRNY. Vienna, Moritz Perles, 19385. xxx1x + 272 pp. 

The Austrian Act on social insurance of wage earners in industry and commerce, 
which completely amended the former legislation on the subject, was adopted 
on 28 March 1935 by the Corporative Parliament and came into force on 1 April 
1935. The need of a handy edition of the text of this important codifying Act, 
which comprises not less than 356 sections, was immediately felt. The above two 
works, prepared respectively by Dr. Resch, former Minister of Social Administra- 
tion, and Dr. Lederer, former Chief of Section in the same Ministry, and Dr. Czerny, 
assistant general secretary of the Salaried Employees’ Social Insurance Institu- 
tion, not only supply this need, but contain in addition explanatory notes which 
facilitate the study of the new Austrian legislation on social insurance. 


Rhee, Dr. J. C. M. van. De betrekkingen tusschen banken en industrie in Zwitser- 
land. Banks and Industry in Switzerland. Nederlandsch Economisch Instituut. 
Netherlands Economic Institute. No. 11, Haarlem, F. Bohn, 1934. vir + 328 
+ &pp. 


Richards, Henry I. Cotton under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Develop- 
ments up to July 1934. The Brookings Institution Pamphlet Series No. 15. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 19384. vir + 129 pp. 50 cents. 


Schir, Dr. Arnold. Grundbegriffe der Gemeinwirtschaft mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Genossenschaften. Basle, Buchdruckerei V.S.K. 1935., 30 pp., illustr. 


Schweizer. Verband evangelischer Arbeiter und Angestellter. Wirtschaftliche 
Erneuerung. Bericht tiber den 4. Schweizerischen Evangelisch-sozialen Kongress 
in Ziirich, 28.-29. April 1934. Zurich, 1934. 128 pp. 


Siegel, Dr. Wilhelm. Mensch und Maschine in der Gesetzgebung. Vienna, Frisch- 
Verlag, 1934. 53 pp. 

The conflict between man and the machine, about which so much has been 
written in modern economic literature, is here treated from the point of view of 
the attitude taken by the public authorities. There are three possibilities : they 
may encourage mechanisation, they may oppose it, or they may adopt a middle 
course. If this last policy is adopted, it means that the authorities approve in 
principle of mechanisation but impose certain restrictions that are necessary on 
social grounds. Examples of this quoted by the author are the Austro-Swiss 
Convention of 18 March 1933 on the reorganisation of the embroidery industry, 
the German Act of 15 July 1933 restricting the use of machinery in the cigar 
industry, etc. The question of influencing mechanisation by taxation policy is 
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also touched upon, but here as elsewhere no claim for completeness of treatment 
is made. There is a reference to a proposal made by an engineer, Mr. Josef Wregg, 
that no patents should be granted for machines with anti-social effects. Here and 
throughout the book the author recognises the need for supplementing national 
by international measures ; he refers to the competence of the International Labour 
Office in this direction. 


Starnes, G. T., and Hamm, J. E. Some Phases of Labour Relations in Virginia. 
University of Virginia, Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. New York, 
London, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. xx1r + 151 pp., tables, charts. 


Industrial relations in the State of Virginia are studied in the rayon industry, 
the “ rehandling ” of tobacco, and tobacco manufacturing. The questions dealt 
with are the labour supply, the division of labour, wages and hours, labour turnover, 
industrial accidents and health, personnel relations, and trade unions. Under the 
heading ‘ Personnel Relations” the authors consider employment, insurance, 
housing, employees’ suggestions, etc. A special chapter gives an outline of the 
growth of trade unionism in Virginia, where the development of labour conscious- 
ness has been very slow. 


Steels, Jean. L’expérience monétaire du Président Roosevelt et l’ Europe. Conférence 
donnée le 28 mai 1934 a I’Institut d’Economie Européenne. Brussels, Monnom, 


1934. 18 pp. 


Stewart, Bryce. Proposals and Possibilities of Federal Legislation for Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. New York, American Management Association, 1935. 11 pp. 


Stock Market Control. A Summary of the Research Findings and Recommenda- 
tions of the Security Markets Survey Staff of the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. 
Editors : Evans CLiarx, J. Frederic Dewnurst, Alfred L. BERNHEIM and Margaret 
Grant ScHNEIDER. New York, London, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
Ix + 209 pp. 


Stoddard, Lothrop. Clashing Tide of Colour. New York, London, Scribner, 
1935. 414 pp. $3. 


Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. X. Jahrgang, 1934. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Fachmiinnern des Wirtschaftslebens und der Verwaltung. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Gustav Gratz. Budapest, R. Gergely ; Zurich, Oprecht und Helbling, 
1934. 423 pp. 

The tenth issue of the Hungarian economic year book contains, like former 
issues, statistical data on economic and social conditions in Hungary. Questions 
relating to agriculture, industry, commerce, customs policy, transport, finance, 
public works, movement of foreigners, social insurance, and social policy are dealt 
with by authorities on these different subjects. An interesting fact which emerges 
from the data collected is the progressive industrialisation of the country. 


Veblen, Thorstein. Essays in our Changing Order. Edited by Leon ArpzROONI. 
New York, Viking Press, 1934. xvi + 472 pp. 


Viteles, Morris S. The Science of Work. Illustrated by Kinsley R. Smita. 
New York, W. W. Norton, 1934. x1 + 442 pp. 


As the author points out in the preface, the study and treatment of problems 
of human adaptation to work in the Machine Age are the chief functions of indus- 
trial psychology. In an earlier book, Industrial Psychology, he had presented a 
comprehensive, technical, survey of the methods and principles of this science. 
Comments on this book suggested to him the need of a shorter and simpler volume, 
free from technical and statistical terminology, but covering the same ground. 
The Science of Work is intended to fill this need, and to show how psychology is 
applied in making work a happier and more productive activity. 
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Western Civilisation and the Natives of South Africa. Studies in Culture Con- 
tact. Edited by I. Scuarera. London, George Routledge, 1934. x1v + 312 pp., 
illustr., map. 

The primary aim of the studies contained in this book, which deserves to be 
regarded as one of the essential textbooks for the study of South African conditions, 
is, in the words of the preface, “ to give a picture of the Native as he now exists 
in South Africa : to describe the conditions under which he lives in the reserves, 
on the farms, and in the towns ; to bring out the changes that have come about 
in his traditional culture as the result of contact with the Europeans ; to analyse 
his position in the general social scheme of the country ; and to show how he is 
regarded by its European inhabitants. ” 

An introductory sketch of the old Bantu culture leads up to an account of 
modern Bantu life as seen in a reserve in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Then 
come estimates of the influence exerted by Christianity and education on the com- 
munal life of the Bantu, followed by two articles dealing with Bantu languages 
and music as modified by Western civilisation. Succeeding articles on the economic 
and social conditions of the rural and urban Natives pave the way for a general 
discussion of the economic position of the Native in South Africa. Next comes an 
account of the present system of Native administration, followed by an analysis 
of the fear of race mixture which plays so large a part in shaping the prevalent 
European attitude towards the Natives. Finally, a well-known Native leader 
enumerates the various anomalies and injustices which he considers to be directly 
responsible for much of the Native discontent in South Africa. 

The studies are written by leading South African authorities. Essentially, 
they are accounts of the present situation, and no attempt is made to seek co-ordi- 
nated solutions. The general impression they leave, however, is that the authors 
hold that there cannot be two civilisations in South Africa and that, however 
much may be said in favour of utilising Native institutions in the present adminis- 
trative and economic development of the reserves, the main line of progress for 
the Natives lies along the path of assimilation of European civilisation. 


Wheat Pool Organizations of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The Cana- 


dian Wheat Pools on the Air. A Series of Radio Messages broadcast by officials and 
supporters of the Wheat Pools of Western Canada. 1935. 46 pp. 
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